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the, thronging employments of life which she can 
possibly fill. Her tasks, her habits, her powers, 
physical and mental, are almost all impaired, or so 
weakened that she is comparatively useless. 

We may judge, then, of the difficulty before such 
efforts as we are about to detail for the benefit of 
this class, and the heroic Christian quality needed 
to raise up-or purify the harlot. 

THE MAGDALEN ASYLUM, (EIGHTY-EIGHTH STREET, 
BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH AVENUES.) 

This institution has been in operation twenty- 
eight years. The first impressions to a stranger, on 
visiting it, are not attractive. The high walls and 
prison-like house, with the closely locked doors in 
every portion of the building, produce rather the 
aspect of a place of correction than of reform. The 
account, too, by the matron, of two services for 
family-prayer, one prayer-meeting, Bible-reading, 
and singing of psalms each day, gave one the im- 
pression of a too formal attempt to press religion 
upon the inmates, which might have the very 
reverse effect to what was intended. But the 
sight of the girls in their reading-class quite 
changed these first impressions. They were evi- 
dently a light-hearted, merry set of young crea- 
tures, apparently mostly of the laboring class—not 
at all depressed by the character of the institution, 
and, I should judge, mainly placed there by friends 
to correct bad tendencies first begun. Some had 
very animal physiognomies, others were quite 
modest and pretty, and one young girl sat by a 
sewing-machine, With a sweet, sad, and almost 
beautiful face. “ Nota fallen woman,” the matron 
said, “but in danger, and therefore placed here by 
her friends.” Only one or two read a difficult 
passage well. They sang, with an exquisite and 
touching feeling, the hymn “God is there,” and 
music seemed, as it always does with a coarse 
audience, to quite transform them. There were 
only a few who looked like professional women of 
this class; probably these had come from the 
prisons or hospitals. One had entered after the 
dance saloons were broken up. 

Outside there were little gardens, where I was 
glad to hear the girls worked themselves sometimes. 

The labor of the house is done by the inmates, and 
showed the care of an exeellent housekeeper. Each 
person has her own separate bedroom. 

The women as they are reformed are sent to 
places in the country. The average hopefully 


an anti-slavery soeiety, whose pulpits give no un- 
certain sound on this subject. Steadily, patiently, 
and for years, they have inculcated the great doc- 
trines of justice and humanity in their congrega- 
tions. Their instructions and prayers have been 
like the leaven in the meal, quiet but inevitable in 
their operation. But the work of convincing all men 
thatslavery is the “sum of all villainies,” seems to 
have passed to a great extent into new hands. 
Providence is using the war to abolitionize the 
whole North, or at least all of the North who are 
not at heart in sympathy with the rebels. 

Our friends who were careful to tell us when 
they entered the Union army that they intended 
no harm to the peculiar institution, had hardly 
pitched their tents in Dixie before they began to 
see “men as trees walking.” A few months’ resi- 
dence where they have had an opportunity to see 
slavery as it is, has convinced them that it is not 
the occasion merely, not one of the causes, but the 
cause of the present rebellion. Separation from 
home, and the hardships and perils of a soldier’s 
life, have reconciled them to the idea of killing this 
upas tree down to its lowest root. The brave men 
who have periled their all to put down this rebel- 
lion and save the country, want the work done 
quickly and well. And among no class do we find 
this feeling more decided than with the chaplains 
ofthe army. Many of these patriotic and godly 
men accepted the positions they new occupy with 
kindly feelings for their brethren of the South. 
Like thousands of others, they had hoped that 
slavery would gradually decline, and finally pass 
away, without “ confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood.” They have looked to the Christians of 
the South to accomplish this result. It had been 
said and reiterated a thousand times, that the 
Southern church was doing the best it could do, 
and all we had a right to expect under the 
circumstances. The time was at hand when the 
pious Abrahams and the saintly Philemons of the 
South would be quickened by a new inspiration. 
Under its influence they would manumit their own 
slaves, and take decided ground in favor of uni- 
versal emancipation. They were treating the 
question according to the Pauline Methed! and 


eusness that the support accorded to him by a large 
portion even of the loyal citizens was limited and 
qualified by mental reservations—that, while the 
insurgent element was thoroughly and desperately 
Rebel, a large section of the loyal majority, by whose 
support that element was to be confronted and over- 
come, was but contingently and conditionally loyal; 
and this, not from any sympathy with the declared 
objects and purposes of the Rebels, but because of 
relationships and sympathies which long preceded 
and prepared for the Rebellion. 

Mr. Lincoln was chosen President by a large 
majority of the votes cast in the Electoral Colleges 
(180 to 123 ;) but that majority represented but a 
plurality of the People. The larger number had 
vehemently opposed his election, and had been 
driven, by the paucity of their numbers in many of 
the Free States, to oppose it under a common organ- 
ization and on substantially common grounds. 
There were three adverse candidates, but in this 
and other important States, their supporters voted a 
common Electoral Ticket. And the leading argu- 
ment by which his election was resisted in most 
of the Free States was substantially this—Jf 
Lincoln is elected, the South will revolt and break 
up the Union. And this argument was often 
pressed in terms which virtually implied, if they 
did not directly affirm, that the South not only 
would resist his rule unto blood, but that it would 
be justified in so doing. 

He was elected, nevertheless; and at once— 
before even the Electors had cast their votes—the 
Cotton States commenced the work to which they 
gave the name of Secession, and the Northern 
allies and servitors of the Slave Power began to 
insist vehemently on concessions, assurances, and 
guaranties to Slavery by the Republicans as indis- 
pensable to avert Disunion. Again the parties 
hostile to the incoming Administration substanti- 
ally coalesced to extort from its friends a virtual 
renunciation of their distinctive principles as essen- 
tial to preserve the Union and avert Civil War. 
Not in so many words, but in substance and effect, 
this demand was made of those who had just borne 
Mr. Lincoln triumphantly through an arduous 
Presidential contest: “You shall agree to divide 
the Territories of the Union between Freedom and 
Slavery, or the South will dissolve the Union, and 


has, during the past year, made palpable progress 
toward a recognition of the great truth that a 
wrong done to the humblest and most despised is 
an injury and grievance to all, and that Liberty 
can be perfect for none until there are Liberty and 
Let us not doubt that another year 
will make this truth plain to millions who do not 
even yet comprehend it. 


Justice for all. 





“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, DD. 


In the sentence borrowed from a great novelist 
and adopted as the title of this article, the first 
pronoun personal stands for “ Uncle Sam,” the 
familiar sobriquet of the people and Government 
of the American nation; the last means slavery 
and the whole Africano-American question. 
defined, that question is seen to be not only a live 
one, but indeed the one great issue that is now 
pressing upon the consciousness and the conscience 
of this nation. 

Formerly many wise and good men thought it 
best that the subject of slavery should not be 
thoroughly canvassed just now. They saw that 
it was beset about with peculiar difficulties, which 
such discussions would certainly irritate; and 
they either hoped that if let alone time would 
bring some way of escape, or they blindly refased 
to consider the subject at all, because they saw no 
satisfactory way to dispose of it. But the subject 
was one that would not be let alone, and though 
laid to rest very often by senates and by conclaves, 
yet it was constantly stalking abroad, with a very 
unseemly habit of obtruding where it was not 
But the time for inaction is now wholly 
gone by, and the most immovable conservative 
that is capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
must see that action is inevitable as the alternative 
Something must be done with 
Its former position and 


of certain ruin. 
the institution of slavery. 
relations have become changed, and an adjustment 
is called for, and cannot long be withheld. What 
to do with it, is, therefore, the great practical 
question of the age and country. 


South. The former is a fallacy altogether 
unworthy of an intelligent people; the latter a 
criminal meanness of which the whole nation 
ought to be ashamed. 

The practical conclusion suggested by all the 
facts and arguments of the case seems to be that 
the solution of the slavery question is the simplest 
thing possible. It is neither more nor less than 
immediate and unconditional emancipation. This 
is now practicable on account of the rebellion ; 
and if this golden opportunity is allowed to pass 
unimproved, a terrible responsibility must rest upon 
somebody, and every citizen will become a party te 
the perpetuation of the complicated villainy of the 
slave system. The measure is not only practica- 
ble, and also likely to be useful to the cause of the 
Union in the slave states; it would also be itself 
safe, and a means of safety to the people of those 
states. Emancipated slaves never avenge them- 
selves upon their former masters ; but disappointed 
of the freedom they have begun to anticipate as 
almost theirs, they may become fearfully destruc- 
tive. Never was the path of duty more clearly 
shown to be also the path of safety, than in the 
existing relations ef the loyal people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Statesto the slavery question. 
Leaving details to be arranged by those to whom 
that duty belongs, it is for the free and enlightened 
Christian people of this nation to demand an early 
termination of our national troubles by the extirpa- 
tion of its cause—SLAvery—by IMMEDIATE AND 
UNCONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION. 





A SHIP-LOAD OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 
BY G. W. BUNGAY. 


Awnotuer transport has arrived at New York with 
nearly a regiment of men prostrated by wounds 
and fevers. These brave men have been stabbed 
and shot at and poisoned by slavery. We have 
tried in vain to appease the wrath of this fiend by 
conciliation and compromise. The demon will not 
pass from us on the bridge of gold suggested by the 
President. It seems as though there can be no re- 


mission of the sin of slavery without the shedding 
of blood. 


men.” This soldier is a very intelligent man, and 
was exceeding anxious that his friends in Newark, 
New Jersey, should come and take him to their 
home. 

Geo. Benzino, Co. F, 100th N. Y., a drummer- 
boy, was at the battle of Williamsburg, where he 
saw so many of his comrades fall. He rushed for- 
ward and seized a dead soldier’s musket, fired 
several times, and then received a wound in the 
right breast, the ball lodging under the right arm. 

Geo. Bierman, Co. E, 7th N. J., was badly 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy, who, 
in the classic dialect of the South, inquired, ‘“‘ What. 
did yunes come here to fight weens fur.” “ Be- 
cause you rebel against the Government,” replied 
the intelligent German. Bierman was soon recap- 
tured, 

Chester Adams, Co. B, 3d Michigan, was wound- 
ed at the battle of Fairoaks, was dragged off the 
field, and barely escaped falling into the hands of 
the enemy. ; 

William Crane, Co. H, 85th N. Y., fired thirty 
rounds from a rifle-pit at Fairoaks, and wa’ then 
wounded. He traveled three miles to escape the 
enemy. Instances somewhat similar to the above 
might be multiplied to almost any extent ; but I stop 
the record here to announce the fact that I have 
never met with a soldier, sick or wounded, wham 
regretted that he had gone into the war—not one. 
who used the coward’s plea that he had endured 
enough for his country—not one who manifested: 
the least sympathy for slavery—not one who ob- 
jected to the emancipation of the slaves—not one 
who would be unwilling to fight side by side with 
a contraband. 





Tue ConcrecaTionaL Tas®BNACLE IN JERSEY 
Ciry.—The corner-stone of the Congr*gational 
Tabernacle, in course of erection at the con. or of 
York and Henderson streets, Jersey City, was lau 
last week with appropriate ceremonies. About 
one thousand persons were present. The ceremony 
of laying the stone was condueted by the pastor, 
the Rev. John M. Holmes, who delivered a fitting 
and eloquent address. Remarks were also made 


by the Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., of New York, 
the Rev. Ives Budington, D.D., and the Rev. Wm. 
Alvin Bartlett of Brooklyn. A history of the 
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Henry Ward Beecher." 


“ Jusus Canter the same yesterday, and to-dsy, ani fer ever.” 
—Has. xiii. 8. 

Fhe context is this : 

“‘Remember them which have the rule over you. 
who have spoken unto you the Word of God: 
whose faith follow, considering the end”—the 
whole. drift—“ of their conversation”—of their 
teaching : “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever”—that is, eternally the same— 
“yesterday” signifying, in the Hebrew. usage, all 
past time, “to-day” present time, and “for ever,” 
all time to come. 

You will observe that that which is ascribed 
elsewhere to God, is here ascribed to Christ—not 
only eternity, past and to come, but immutableness. 
Sameéness is one of the peculiar ascriptions to God. 
The immutableness of God is maintained in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament with 
every inflection, and with great frequency. He is 

said to be without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. The heavens shall change, the world shall be 
burned up, the realm of the universe itself shall 
feel the force of time, but God, eternal, shall never 
change; nor shall time pass changes upon him. 

This subject is of chief moment. It takes hold 
of the very essence of our faith, and may be made 
to have the most important bearing upon our com- 
fort. We cannot entertain any opinion respecting 
the divine nature which does not directly or indi- 
rectly reflect itself in some part of our experience. 
The question is not without difficulties. We have 
not grasp of mind enough to lift us up so that we 
can perceive perfectly the conditions in which God 
exists, It is no presumption, therefore, against 
religious teaching that in part it is uncertain, pro- 
vided we will recognize the uncertainty. No man 
supposes that the imperfeetion in a telescope which 
limits the range of investigation vitiates what we 
have found out respecting astronomy, or that be- 
cause we cannot include the whole sweep of the 
heavens, and know all that they contain, that which 
we do know is not worth knowing. It is true that 
on every side of investigation we soon reach limits, 
and that when we have done our best our knowl- 
edge of God is yet remote, imperfect, fragmentary. 
It is sufficient for guidance in life, but it is not 
sufficient for the construction of any perfect system 
of divine nature. We can have knowledge enough 
to guide us away from evil, and toward that which 
is good ; but we have not, and we shall not havein 
this mortal sphere, knowledge enough to establish 
the foundations, and carry up the superstructure of 
a symmetrical mental philosophy of God ; and yet, 
that is the meaning of theology, if it has any mean- 
ing—a system of divine mental philosophy. 

The apostle declares, positively, that all human 
knowledge of divine things is partial. We kaow 
in part: only, then, when we become men fall- 
grown in love and the heavenly temper, shall we 
know as we are known. Till that time we shall 
be childish, and know fragmentarily as children 


do. 

In therefore speaking of this subject—God's 
immutableness, God’s unchangeableness—it is not 
with any expectation of giving a perfect circle of 
knowledge. It certainly is not with the intention 
of framing any theory, or of presenting to you any- 
thing like a perfected mental philosophy. It is 
rather to prepare for certain practical uses, than 
to construct a harmonious system, that I shall 
speak. 

The unchangeableness of God was taught orig- 
inally as contrasted with the fugacious and for ever 
changing views, when poets, and mythists, and 
theologists of antiquity were accustomed to weave 
just such fancies as they pleased, and twine them 
areund about an imaginary God, changing to-day 
the weavings of yesterday, as one twines flowers 
around about some shrine. In olden times men 
had day-dreams. There was no revelation. Nor 
had science gone so far as to give them any admit- 
ted and fixed data. All men were free to fomm 
ideal images, and eall them God. So that there 
was perpetual change, nothing being established ; 
nothing being veritable beyond all dispute; alt 
things being in the shimmering light of ever-shift- 
ing imagination. Now, as epposed to such a view 
of God, that was a creature of the fancy, and that 
changed with all the moods and tenses of the 
imagination, God was declared to be unchange- 
able, standing on great immutable qualities that 
had a nature, and that continued true to that 
nature. 

He was not such a God as the heathen conceived 
their gods to be. His unchangeableness was 
taught as opposed to the change of dynasties that 
used to be believed in. There were then gods of 
nations that made war with each other, as men 
made war with each other. In all literature are 
traces of the belief that gods in the heavens main- 
tained themselves by the exertion of force against 
other gods, that there were revulsions in high and 
heavenly places, and that reigning dynasties were 
overthrown. As opposed to such a conception as 
this, the Bible has, from beginning to end, taught 
God to be one, from eternity and to eternity, sov- 
ereign and immutable. 

God's unchangeableness was taught, also, as 
opposed to the caprice of heathen divinities. There 
belonged to them a moral changeableness, as well 
as that changeableness which had respect to their 
nature. Heathen gods were but little better than 
deified despots, holding supremacy for the sake of 
indulging in all those lusts and appetites which 
oriental monarchs indulged in. The gods of 


riencing these emotions in all their shades or 


to rise and fall of feeling ?” and he would be sur- 
prised that such a question should be addressed to 
him. There is no word in the English tongue that 
is not employed to signify the gradations of feeling 
imputed to God—gradations of feeling in right 
attributes, that is. 
feeling in God between good and bad. He is 
always good, always high, always holy, always 
loving, always boundless in mercy, though he is 
just, and severe in penalty, and not witheut indig- 
nation. 
Testament, that God’s feelings are graded accord- 
ing to the circumstances which are brought before 
him in the divine administration. 
aa ae as high, middle, and low, in the experience 
0 a 


of God human instruments of language had to be 
used, which do not represent the reality of things. 
It is said that this representation of God comes from 
the modes employed, and that he cannot be sup- 





which was received by Mose 

the record. PN 
As far as the Word of Go 

of men, it became a fundamental 

of God that he was immutable. 

philosophy, and it being taught 

other, and received in its phases, there spra@ 

out of it in the course of time, resus of inetd 

troublesome tendencies, which nee P 

on the other side. The indiscriminate teaching of 


j ivi niescence, eternal calm, a; 

pet ee Es of the nature of God, and 
indispensable to pent conceptions of it. It has 
been supposed that variations of feeling were in- 
consistent with unchangeableness, and that God 
was unchangeable in the sense that his feelings, 
once , flowed on for ever in the same key. 
It has been su that God would be less than 
perfect if he suffered himself to derive any muta- 

tions from external influences. It has been supposed 

that, from considerations of his own interior con- 

sciousness, he was to determine how much or how 

little he should feel if he ever changed the volume 

of his feeling. And so it has come, with many, 

to be supposed that immutableness of God implied 

one kind of feeling, in one volume, holding on with 

an even current clear through to the end. And 

this supposition has been enhanced by the idea 

that , knowing all things, could not experience 

the reasons of change which act upon us. 

It has been said further, in reasoning upon this 
matter, that we fluctuate because we are surprised ; 
that we are surprised because we have not pewer 
of foreseeing and knowing all things, and our emo- 
tions come and go according to the ever-changing 
moods and interpretations of our understanding, 
which understanding, beginning with imperfect 
hypotheses, comes to imperfect conclusions, and 
puts us in a condition of changeableness ; and that 
such cannot be the case with God, who, seeing the 
end from the beginning, never learns anything. It 
is said that God’s feeling cannot change, because 
he is exempt from those circumstances which stand 
connected with our experience, and cause change- 
ableness of feeling in us. And hence it has been 
supposed that God neither kindles with joy nor is 
saddened with grief; that he is never moved with 
ecstacy or sorrow ; that in serenity, content, and 
quiescence, he holds himself aloof from fluctuations 
of emotion and feeling for evermore. There are 
some dispositions to whom this view of God seems 
attractive. There are many that seem to feel that 
within it we gain a conception of God. 

Now, in reply, I would say, first, that this is 
wholly opposed to the representations both of the 
Old and of the New Testament, and that from the 
beginning to the end, without variableness or 
shadow of turning. ‘There is the general prin- 
ciple laid down that God is unchangeable; but 
that has respect to the kind of moral disposition 
that he has, to the general drift of his nature, and 
to the comprehensive method by which he admin- 
isters, rather than to the specific flow of his feeling. 
That, in the Old Testament, is taught to be change- 
able to the last degree. There can be conceived 
no greater range of variation than that which is 
ascribed to the feelings in Jehovah of gladness 
and sorrow ; of ecstacy and sadness; of appro- 
bation and wrath. He is represented as expe- 


degrees of intensity. Let a man read the Old 
Testament and be asked, “Is God a Being subject 


There is no fluctuation of 


It is taught, all the way through the Old 
There are such 


It is said that this is so only because in teaching 


posed to have these fluctuations of feeling because 
men have them from whose experience our concep- 
tions of him must needs be drawn. In other words, 
it is supposed that as we learn through the medium 
of language, and as human language represents 
human passions and feelings, there is always an 
error which springs from the instrument by which 
the revelation is made. And this amounts to ths 
doctrine that it is not possible for God to make a 
revelation in human language tous. And if when 
you teach by human language, yousay, “ It teaches 
something, but not the real truth ;” if you say that 
there is that about it which makes it impossible to 
understand what it teaches, and that it teaches 
toward a thing, but does not teach the thing itself, 
I reply that if it only teaches toward God, it does 
not teach him atall. If human language is not 
true as far as it goes, if it is not true in kind and 
nature, and if there is this vice in it, that itrepresents 
a human element which is never applicable to the 
divine Mind, then it does not admit of a revelation 
of Godtous. But even if it be said that in some 
cases we are to qualify these representations ; if it 
be said that the language which describes God is 
borrowed from things human, as, for instance, where 
he is said to have arms, and hands, and feet, and 
eyes, and ears, and that we are to drop the idea of 
these things as belonging to him, or use them only 
as figures ; if it be said that the names of members 
of the animal kingdom and the feathered tribes are 
applied to God, he being called a lion and an eagle 
as much as a man, and that we are not to adhere to 
the literal meaning of the words employed under 
such circumstances, but are to understand by “lion” 
moral courage or power, and by “eagle” the same 





antiquity were shameful, subject to fits of wrath, 

and to the most desperate changes of the most des- | 
perate feelings. As opposed to one whose anger | 
‘was ever to be feared ; who was to be placated by |} 
blood ; whose caprices were such as to keep the | 
devotee in perpetual awe—as opposed to such a 

one, Jehovah was taught as one who was unchange- | 
able; who, being once known, was for ever to be | 
obeyed, because his commands were equitable and | 
right ; and from whom such as learned his will, | 
= followed the path of obedience, had nothing to 

ear. 

All our ideas of God must spring from something 
thatis in ourown mind. There have been gods that 
were framed from the suggestions of passion, of 
imagination, of ideality, and of the intellectual 
powers. There have been conceptions of God 
whieh sprang from what we have learned through 
‘our moral sentiments. The Hebrew Scriptures, 
from the very earliest day, presented to the world 
the conception of a God framed from the highest 
moral sentiments, while the gods of all the world 
beside were gods of human passion; were gods 
that, at the best, were nothing more than gods of 
ideality and the intellectual powers. From the 

inning, the Jehovah of the Scriptares has repre- 
sented the most sublime elements of our being ; 
and, after a period of thousands of years, there is 
nothing that can be changed in, or added to, the 
simple and illustrious description which God gives 
of f in Exodus : 

“ And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood 
with him there, and proclaimed the name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, and 
proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 


no ‘means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of 
the father upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children, unto the third and to the fourth 
generation.” R ’ 


this God that is abundant in good- 


so full of 
wok ,in the end, persistent disobedience, and so 
nish 


_ would be ascribed to it, yet, it is not possible that 


as 
time, we have no better idea to present than that |. 


quality ; and if it be said that if we depart from the 
commonly accepted interpretations of language in 
respect to the animal creation and men’s physical 
organs we must do the same in respect to human 
attributes, then I reply that although it is true that 
many things taught of God are taught by language 


that is to be taken figuratively, and to be understood | 


as conveying a moral idea rather than the physical 
meaning which, if it were literally interpreted, 


there should have been for four thousand years a 

representation of God through all kinds of figures, 

and in every conceivable form of language, agree- 

ing in one thing—namely, that God is subject to 

moods, to rise and fall, of feelings that are right— 

if there had been a latent error, and if the divine 

Mind could not be represented by human instru- 

ments. 

There is nowhere in the New Testament any 

variation of the mode of representing God that is 

employed in the Old. In one, asin the other, it is 

taught that the divine Mind is a mind that has 
sensibility; that in its action the law of moral 
dynamics is recognized, strong causes and minor 
causes producing corresponding effects on the 
divine Mind, and the response to causes in that 
Mind, as in human minds, varying in degree and 
kind according to the nature and amount of the 
moral pressure exerted. 

_ Bat, still farther, I remark that this attempt to 
divest God of mobility of mind and feeling, and 
make him impassive and quiescent, is contrary, 
not only to the Old Testament and the New, but 
to every analogy of nature. Outside of the Bible, 
in the animal creation of this world, fixedness and 
continuity of sensation and sensibility are in the 
ratio of lowness of organization. As you go 
down, not only are powers less in number, but 
their range is more limited. And there is an 
average stated condition which is unsusceptible of 
change. On the other hand, variety and facility 
ef change of feeling and thought, and mobility of 
mind, are in the ratio of approach toward the 
highest types of the created world. The inverte- 
brates—molluscs, insects, worms, and such like— 


this doctrine of God’s immutableness has led to the | 
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power of rising and falling in those falings. It 
is in accordance with the law of creatic that this 


be.so. 
Now, to teach that to t God uman 
attributes is to make him eut imperfect; fis teach 
8 part of en old that was ti before 
men knew anything about ‘their raid that is 
unworthy’ of ‘our times. “If: we seek for analogies 
and interpretations in nature, we must pet. 
that in nature perfection and the utmost gensib 
lie in the direction of comp! « Andjf we are 
searching for the greatest and the best, ve should 
expect beforehand to find just that whic the Old 
Testament long ago taught us, and whick the New 
Testament corroborated—namely, that God, the 
best and greatest, although in moral dispositions, 
in character, and in aims of government he is 
immutable, is not immutable in individud feelings, 
and that these rise and fall like the tides of the 
ocean. . 
Such views of God as those which I am combat- 
ing, if established and received general'y, would 
shut off human feelings from him. A Gai whose 
feelings never move ; a God that never hes a new 
suggestion or a new emotion ; a God that is in a 
state ef perpetual quietude ; a God that issimply a 
point of everlasting calm, and so, from the nature 
of things, a point of everlasting nonentity—such a 
God the human mind cannot touch. It is utterly 
impossible to bring the mind up to a conception of 
an impassive God. I defy any man to creep up on 
such a glassy, smooth surface as that, and ‘hold on 
to it, and experience toward it feelings of adoration, 
and sympathy, and yearning, and love, and desire. 
A crystal set in the center of the earth would 
answer the purpose of a divinity as well as a God 
that had no change of thought or emotion. It is 
impossible for men to be drawn toward a being so 
entirely different from that which the human soul 
was constituted to cherish and clasp. 
lt may seem as though this were a mere specula- 
tion, and unimportant except as a matter of ingen- 
uity; but it is much more important than many 
imagine. For there are those who teach that God 
cannot suffer, and that suffering is incompatible 
with perfectness. They hold to the view that God 
dwells in an eternal calm of joy which makes it 
impossible for him to suffer. So universal had this 
idea become, that when the doctrine of Christ as 
God was believed and advocated, men said, “ What! 
do you teach that God:died?” Why, within my 
remembrance the hymns in the New England 
hymn-books were changed to get rid of the idea 
that God died in Christ. The incompatibility of 
suffering with perfection was one of the arguments 
employed by Ware and by Channing to show the 
preposterousness of the dogma that God, in the 
person of the Savior, suffered for the world. The 
orthodox mind was astounded at the mention of 
such a thing. It was declared to be blasphemous 
to ascribe suffering, and much more blasphemous 
to ascribe death, to God. 
In the first place, let me say a word in respect 
to dying. Do you suppose death means annihila- 
tion of the spirit? You might as well claim that 
it is absurd to say that God threw off the robe of 
empire, as to claim that it is absurd to say that-he 
died. What is it to throw off a robe? God dies 
as man dies. And how does man die? We lose 
the’body that we may have the soul. He that dies 
is like a man in a prison the roof and sides of 
which are swept away by some earthquake, so that 
he is left standing a freeman. My child dies. Is 
there a decomposition of thought and feeling ? 
Do all those sweet traits that made the child dear 
to me perish? Is anything taken from me and life 
but the mere dust that surrounded the child? 
The child does not die. Dying means unclothing, 
or taking the material substance from, a spirit. 
And if it pleased God, in the person of Christ, to 
descend and take upon himself the human form, is 
there any more absurdity in speaking of his dying, 
than of speaking ef a man’s dying? I do not 
hesitate to say that God died. My God is Jesus 
Christ. He, as an eternal Spirit, became clothed 
in the flesh, and limited himself by being subject 
to the laws of nature as we are; and when he had 
fulfilled his earthly mission, he laid the flesh 
aside—and that was dying. And that is all that 
dying means to anybody. I do not know why 
inclosed God cannot die as well as the inclosed 
spiritof aman. God can both suffer and die : and 
it is taught that he suffered and died for the sins. of 
the world. But men were so shocked at the cen- 
ception of God's suffering and dying, that they 
invented the idea of worshiping a quaternity 
instead of atrinity. There was God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Spirit; but to save a 
philosophy which was itself false in root and 
branch, it was taught that Christ had two natures— 
a divine nature, and a human nature—and that he 
carried his human nature to suffer with, and his 
divine nature to strengthen the human and enable 
it to bear suffering. Now, any such doctrine as 
this of the twofold, the double nature of Christ, is 
preposterous and unscriptural. 
To teach me that God cannot suffer, is to take 
away from my mind the most fundamental concep- 
tion of what itis to be God. I cannot conceive of 
a being worthy of universal sympathy and honor 
and glory that cannot suffer. Nor does the fact 
that God knows all things and foresees all things 
change that indispensable quality of mind which 
makes it necessary that love should fluctuate. Can 
I look upon my child and see all the things that are 
erg | him, and not have my feelings moved, 
though I know that in the end he will overcome 
the troubles by which he is beset? My sympathy 
for him leads me to follow him with my moods, and 
I go with him up and down the ways through 
which he is called to pass. And is it to be taught 
that God, sitting in the heavens, and beholding the 
sufferings of the world, is unmoved? To bear 
mankind in his bosom ; to bow down his majesty 
and become a man that he might put himself 
underneath the human race and lift them up—is 
that the conduct of a God that does not know how 
to suffer? Is there in such conduct no token of 
mutability, of everlasting changeableness, of feel- 
ing: not in kind, but in degree ; in augmentation 
or diminution ; in adaptation ? And can you con- 
eeive of a human soul, made, as you were, on pur- 
pose to love God, attempting to love a being that 
was so perfectly untroubled, so entirely undis- 
turbed, that in a period of six thousand years there 
was not a single rippleon his mind? Why,a piece 
of feldspar has been as constant as such a God 
would be. A rock-crystal, shut up in its hexagonal 
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: sides, can say, “I was made so perfect that I have 


existed without one particle of mutation for thou- 
sands of years.” I cannot conceive, if there is no 
such change as! speak of, why one is not as good 
asthe other. But if there is, in the boundlessness 
of the divine Mind, such exquisite susceptibility 
that a child, speaking, can produce an impression 
upon the divine feeling in its measure, and that @ 
patriarch, praying, can produce upon it, in his 
measure, the same impression ; that in that feeling 
joy and sorrow, with endless iterations and fluctua- 
tions, come and go, keeping evermore within the 
bounds of rectitude, then is not the nature of God 
one toward which your soul should aspire, and one 
which should draw out your sympathy, and com+ 
mand yourlove? It was such susceptibility that 
the disciples found in the Savior. ere were to 
him not only hours of joy in which his face shone 
so that the men who saw him stood in awe of him, 
but hours of sadness in which he said, “ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful.” And between the lowest 
depths of suffering and the highest moods of enjoy- 
ing, his feelings played. They ranged from the top 
to the bottom of the scale. And in the Savior was 


for he is not a man, that he should 
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we read, “ The strength of terael will not repent 
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feeling to the facts that arise in the administration 
of his moral government, and that he is nota fate. 
There is a difference. between the Bible and the 
systems that are based upon nature. All theolo- 
gies outside of the Bible make God to be a fate. 
Inflexibleness, intense and certain fate, is part and 
parcel of every system that is founded upon mere 
naturalism. In the Bible, however, God is repre- 
sented as turning with all the facility of change 
that belongs to the tal mind. Prayer, repent- 
ance, and the hope of salvation are based upon the 
truth that God, although immutable in some re- 

is in other respects subject to endless varia- 
tions and flexibilities. 

What, then, are the respects in which God is to 
be supposed to be immutable? In the first place, no 
change is to be imputed to him such as comes to us 
by reason of age, and the wearing of the body. It 
has been a mooted question whether the mind ever 
suffers. I have no theory on the subject. The 
materialist says that there is no mind separated 
from fiber, and the spiritualist says that mind can- 
not be identified with matter. Idonotknow which 
is right, and I do not care. All I know is that 
there is such a thing as mind, and that it acts with 
and through matter. And just let me be assured 
of the fact that, whether matter or spirit, it is im- 
mortal, and I do not care what the fundamental 
thread is the vibrations of which you call mind. 
All I want to know is that it does not perish, and 
that there is immortality. But though we are im- 
mortal, our life begins with ignorance and inexpe- 
rience. Then come the middle periods of life, 
bringing experience and knowledge. Then comes 
old age, with successive limitations. Branch after 
branch seems to be lopped off, till at last the man 
has parted from the joys of the body, from the pur- 
suits of the mind, and even from the feelings, moral 
and social, that before made him glorious. We 
see him, and yet see nothing of him. 

Antiquity dreaded old age. The saddest things 
in Grecian literature are those that indicate a long- 
ing for perpetual youth. It was a blind groping 
after immortality. What the ancients wished was 
that they might never grow old. Running all 
through fabulous history was the idea that the gods 
gave to their favorites the power of being immortal. 
But what was that compared with what Christianity 
conceives to be immortality, eternal youth, in 
heaven ? 

Now, the imputing to God of weariness, and 
wasting, and age, such as belong to us in this sphere, 
is contrary to Scripture and contrary to fact. If God 
was young when creation began, he is just as young 
to-day. The old painters of the middle age bor- 
rowed their conceptions of God, the Father, from the 
representations of Jupiter; and Jupiter was, for the 
most part, made to represent a man in the prime of 
life, strong, with a long beard, and with flowing 
locks. Then, as the idea of wisdom was added to 
that of strength, because wisdom usually comes 
with age, Jypiter was made to grow older and older 
till at last he was as venerable in appearance as 
Moses. And the representations of Jehovah in the 
times of Raphael and Michael Angelo, drawn from 
the later representations of Jupiter, were nothing 
more than representations of a noble old man. And 
I never look at them without revulsion. A noble 
old man is one of the most glorious spectacles in 
the world ; bat an old man is no representation of 
my God, who, though he has existed from eternity, 
has no wrinkle; no show-white locks ; no wearing ; 
no weariness ; no infirmity ; no mark of age. God 
is for ever young and for ever old. He is not, as 
men are, changed by time. It is blessed to think of 
béing eternally young; but the thought that, while 
men are crumpled and bent and scarred by disease 
and toil and suffering, and are subject to all manner 
of infirmities, there is One that is unchanged by 
time, and that is for ever in the bloom of youth— 
this thought comes home with sweetness and com- 
fort to every heart. God is eternally the same as 
regards condition. i 

Nor is there any such change possible to God as 
belongs to men by reason of external circum- 
stances. We are what we are very much on ac- 
count of the things that happen tous. Adversity 
makes some men - and rich and good, and it 
spoils some men. It seems to be a random serv- 
ant that unlocks in different houses different 
doors. The golden key of prosperity goes into one 
house and unlocks the door where the passions 
are kept, and out come selfishness, and pride, and 
vanity ; and it locks another door where gene- 
rosity and humility sleep. It goes mto another 
house and unlocks the door where goodness is, and 
lets it come out, and locks the door where the evil 
dispositions are huddled together. Prosperity does 
for one man just the oppesite of what it does for 
another. And the same is true of adversity. 
Some, with adversity, grow ugly, and with pros- 
perity grow genial; and others are made genial 
by adversity and ugly by prosperity. In other 
words, men are subject to mutations caused by the 
working on them of external influences. But God 
is mightier than any external influences, because 
he is the cause of all external influences. ‘ 

Nor is there any change in the great moral attri- 
butes which form the basis of the divine charac- 
ter—justice, and truth, andlove. That which was 
love in the beginning is love now, and will be love 
for evermore. And truth and justice are the same 
now that they were in the beginning, and the 
same that they ever will be. The applications of 
them vary, but the essential moral qualities them- 
selves never change. And God stands immutable 
in the foundation elements of his being. 

Nor is there any change in the essential purposes 
of God’s moral government. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he came to the head of the affairs of the 
universe without a plan. It is not to be supposed 
that he made one thing, and then determined what 
next he would make. It is to be supposed (and 
nature as well as Seripture bears witness to it) that 
God saw the end from the beginning, that he fol- 
lows a plan éternally ordained, and that the whole 
vast administration of creation is carried on in 
pursuance of certain great fixed ideas. 

In view of these statements, I remark, first that 
it is such a view of God as this that inspires con- 
fidence and trust in him. It is such a view of God 
as this that gives a man fixedness in his own mind. 
The stronger we are, the weaker we feel. That 
is, the power to be strong, is the power to appreciate 
the absence of strength. And every heat has 
times when it longs for something that is mightier 
than itself, and something that does not change. 
With change in us and all around about us, we 
have nothing to lean on unless we have One that 
stands supreme, controlling heaven, and earth, and 
all laws, spiritual and physical, and that is always 
true to his own nature, to his own attributes, and 
to his revealed Word. We wantto feel thatthough 
there are endless variations in good and justice, 
and endless degrees of these things in the scale of 
the divine mind, yet there is nothing there that 
traverses justice or good, or that changes these 
qualities, making that which is evil and unjust in 
this age just and good in the next age. In order to 

be able to love God and trust in him, we must have 
the feeling that he is a God ef decrees, and that 
those decrees vi eee for evermore. That will 
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months from this time about 
it. I know that the Lord God sits on the circle of 
the earth. I know that the hearts of men are in 
his hands, and that he turns them as rivers of 
water are turned. I know that he is not seared by 
the breaking out of these revulsions. He has had 
them on his hands ever since he has had the world 
on his hands. 

When a young mother has her first babe, if it 
whimpers and cries she thinks the foundations of 
the earth are giving way! But the grandmother 
that has had the care of her own children, and her 
children’s children, is not troubled when she hears 
a child cry. Now, God is the Grandfather of 
nations. He has been bringing up fools and 
wicked men for more than six thousand years. 
There is no possible fantasy, or error, or deceit, that 
is not perfectly familiartohim. Thereis nota road 
of prosperity or of adversity that he does not know of. 
There is not a path that nations have ever trod, or 
that they will ever tread, that he is not acquainted 
with. And, you that are distressed, where is your 
God? Are you men that have faith in God when 
the sun shines, and that have no faith in him when 
itis cloudy? Are you men that have arms when 
there is no enemy at hand, but that throw them 
away when the enemy comes? God isa God for 
times of war, as well as a God for times of peace. 

I believe the purposes of God respecting this 
nation are undisturbed. They flow on, and will 
flow on, in spite of any power that ean rise against 
them. They that destroy the poor, saying, ‘How 
doth God know ?”—do net you suppose that God 
laughs at them, and that he will bring them to 
naught? My mind in reference to the future is in 
undisturbed repose. What it shall be I know not; 
I may have my speculations about it; but this is 
my confidence: God planted this natien, he has 
nourished it thus far, he has a great purpose to 
fulfill by it, and he will make it illustrious in the 
end. The same God that took care of the children 
of Israel when flying from their oppressors ; the 
same God that walked with them in the desert forty 
years ; the same God that led them to the promised 
land ; the same God that was in Jerusalem when 
Christ walked its streets, and that in the darkness 
of crucifixion yet saw light even when his thorn- 
crowned Son saw none; the God of those that in 
every age have sealed their faith with blood ; the 
God of Luther and Cromwell; our fathers’ God ; 
the God of all the earth—does he not see? and will 
he not do right? And are there, in heaven, in hell, 
or on earth, any that are more cunning than he? 
He has laid down the line, he has appointed the 
road, and we shall walk on it and triumph, not 
because we are strong, but because the Lord God 
Almighty will not change, and will accomplish the 
thing whereunto he hath set out. Trust in God. 
—_—_—_—__————— 


FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. — 


Crewrnzat Evrorg, April, 30, 1862. 
To tne Epirors or Tus INDEPENDENT : 

I must tell you a word about the favorable impres- 
sion produced in Europe by the news of the last 
steamer. The liberal public rejoice at your military 
success, and the number of those whe doubt the com- 
plete re-establishment of the Union is every day 
smaller. There are only two French papers, the 
Constitulionnel and the Patrie, who console them- 
selves for your victories by always adding a postscript, 
saying that they have received per telegraph the news 
of some advantage won by the South. Thus the Patrie, 
in order to destroy the effect which the news of the bat- 
tle of Corinth was going to produce, hastened to add 
the report that McClellan was beaten before York- 
town, and had been obliged to take refuge in Fortress 
Monroe! As the story is renewed at the arrival of 
almost every steamer, the public, being used to it, 
content themselves with laughipgg. The English 
papers still endeavor to -diminish the importance of 
your victories : one evidently sees that the facts are 
not agreeable to those pretended neutrals, whose 
prophecies they upset. 

But the majority of the Continental press holds 
quite another language. The re-establishment of the 
Union is no longer doubted here ; the only question 
asked is whether the war can be ended this-spring, or 
whether a fall campaign will be required. Many 
people are of opinion that, after having compelled the 
rebels to shelter themselves in the Gulf states, you 
would do well not to run after them there ; they would 
e0on, it is thought, perish by themselves, and in the 
meantime the Union could re-establish its authority 
in the conquered states. 

As for Beauregard’s pretension, who claims the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing as a victory of the South, 
this is the way it is appreciated by the Temps: 
“ After the battle of Pittsburg, and the retreat of the 
Confederates, who took shelter behind the fortifica- 
tions of @orinth, the resource left to the South and her 
partisans was to decree the laurels to themselves. 
That maneuver, old as war itself, has ever been the 
inoffensive consolation of the vanquished, and we can 
well let them to-day savor it to their taste. What is 
| more difficult than chanting victory on the morrow of 
a reverse, is to mislead the good sense of disinterested 
lookers-on. After two days of a furious struggle, to 
beat a retreat and desert a self-chosen battle- field, in 
order hastily to reach the positions from which they 
ought not to have come out—in France, and in 
French, that is called being vanquished ; and all the 
reports of General Beauregard will not mendit. The 
Constitutionnel and the Patrie may outrage the dic- 
tionary, but they will not change the facts ; and it is 
with all our heart that we wish General Beauregard 
may have still two or three more victories like that for 
which those two newspapers sound the trumpet so 
ostentatiously.” 

The joy of your friends reached the highest limit at 
the happy news of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbie. I¢ has justified all their sympathy 
for your cause : which is worth more than a victory, 
for if dark days should still await you from the 
chances of war, the public opinion of the civilized 
world would not forsake you. Encou by that 
measure, the Orleanist Catholic Bishop, Mgr. Dupan- 
leup, member of the French Academy, has written to 
his clergy to ask them to make prayers in favor of 
the abolition of slavery, which he characterizes as an 
entirely anti-Christian institution. “Slavery,” says 
he, “‘is so odious, that one cannot understand the 
beginning of it; and it is so. convenient, that one does 
not understand the end of it.” 

-As usual, the English journals pretend that the 
measure was of no uence, ad the answer 
of the Journal des Dibats: “ What! so many events 
take place here below that seem to have no elevated 
or even reasonable aim ; there are s0 many revolu- 
tions in which one discovers the impress of what is 
least noble in human nature, that we would express 
our gratitude to heaven when we perceive a blame- 
less object, which will justify, in the jadgment of pos- 
terity, the bloody struggle of which the New World is 
at this moment the theater. Let us, then, do what 
we can, so that that end be reached ; let us place the 
enfranchisement of the slaves in the first rank and 
ous the second : that is the order which befits 

em. 

One of the main arguments of the partisans of the 
South is drawn from the very great suffering which 
your civil war has imposed upon the working-classes 
of Europe. But they are answered that the surest 
way to prolong those sufferings is to cherish and per- 
petuate in the revolted states the illusion 
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attention and through that halfsleep which renders 
us incapable of any lively emotion. But ty, 
which puts everything in its place, will rank by the 
side of the defense of the French soil in 1792 that 
bloody redemption of the American republic, which 
for an instant appearéd near its ruin, to the 
detriment of France, to the great joy of the enemies 
of free institufions in the whole pet ok 

The newspapers have already acquainted you with 

the acquittal in Douai of the famous financier Mires, 
who had been kept in jail for nearly two years. 
How can those two ite sentences be accounted 
for? Every one thinks he has discovered the secret. 
He embezzled very large sums, only to give them te 
the mest eminent persons of the prevailing regime 
who approach nearest to his Majesty. Mires was 
threatening to disclose it all, and to shut uphis mouth 
they set him at liberty. That event is an important 
one in many respects, It proves first, that the judi- 
cial erenjoys no independence in France. Before 
the ai tribunal declared its sentence, his Majesty 
was consulted, and he pronounced himself for acquit- 
tal. That fact is significant in a financial point of 
view, for the judgment establishes that baakers may 
legally negotiate shares, bonds, etc., intrusted te them 
as deposit. In fine, it shows the profound corruption 
of the actual regime, which is obliged to commit and 
tolerate such scandals in order to avoid much greater 
ones. It is because we know that no confidence cam 
be placed in that Government, that we were some- 
what alarmed on learning by the steamer of April W 
that the French Minister in Washington had just 
started to make a visit in Richmond. Remember 
what I always told you. You must make a distinc- 
tion between the opinion of liberal France and that 
of her present Government. Beware of this one: it 
has no morality; should it find its interest to befriend 
the South, no consideration of right would prevent ite 
doing the deed. 
Europe has just been scandalized by a pastoral 
letter of the Toulouse Archbishop, recommendiag ® 
jubilee to celebrate a notorious massacre, a St. Bar- 
tholomew onasmall scale. In 1562, during the religi- 
ous war, several thousand Protestants, fled into the 
Toulouse City-Hall, capitulated on condition that their 
lives would spared ; but they had hardly surrendered 
their arms before they were butchered to the last maa, 
in virtue of the Jesuitical principle which allows break- 
ing a word given to heretics. It was the remem- 
brance of that noble deed that the clergy of Toulouse 
wished to celebrate. The whole liberal press mani- 
fested its indignation, and the Government has for- 
bidden the celebration of the jubilee. The Archbishop 
excused bimselfin two ways: first, publicly, by saying 
that he wanted to commemorate, not the massacre, but 
the deliverance which resulted from it for the Catholics 
of Toulouse ! and secondly, by telling the Govern- 
ment that he was ignorant of the origin of the jubilee 
he had recommended to the faithful. This last ex- 
planation could indeed be taken for the true one, whea 
we think of the gross ignorance of many high digni- 
taries, who are the playthings ofzealous Uitramontanes 
that make them do all they wish. They expose them- 
selves thereby to wound, in the strangest manner, the 
feelings of their parishioners. Thus another bishop, on 
his return from Rome, took it into his mind te get him- 
self a reception at the railroad depot, and to be escorted 
to his palace, carrying in his hand the taper blessed 
bythe Pope. But he had reckoned without the people, 
who wished also to share in the feast. A large crowd 
welcomed the cortege with the cries of “ Long life te 
Italy! Long life to Garibaldi and Victor Emanuel!” 
The crestfallen clerical procession vanished as fast as 
they could. 

A fact which just happened in Constance is in sin- 
gular contrast with those fanatical actions. They are 
erecting in that city a monument to John Huss, on the 
very same spot where he was burned. And, notice the 
fortunate coincidence, it was Catholics who sug- 
gested the idea and made it a point of honor to furnish 
alone the necessary funds. Those facts happily preve 
that, even in Catholic countries, the people are net 
inclined to follow the Ultramontane clergy in their 
undertakings against liberty. Mor-Muae. 





THINGS IN TENNESSEE. 


[Tue following letter from an esteemed corre- 
spondent is not of so recent date as the accounts in 
the papers, but its descriptions are se graphic and 
its statements so important, that we have concluded 
to print the principal portions of the letter.—Eps. 
INDEPENDENT. } 





Nasuvittz, Texn., May 26, 1862. 
To rue Epirors or Tus INDEPENDENT : 

Charming weather, strawberries, cherries, green 
peas, proclaim advanced spring. The roses in pro- 
fusion, the magnolia, (queen of flowers,) and a thous 
sand lesser beauties, tell of Dixie; and the earth ie 
redolent of nature’s prodigal gifts in this, one of the 
most attractive regions of Tennessee. The city is 
quiet, and begins to assume its business bustle and 
stir; but there are yet many, many absentees—some 
from properly considered questions of safety, others 
because their “consciences make them cowards.” 
In the country it is widely different, as I am happy to 
learn. Daily returns are made of discharged soldiers 
of the rebel army, and when they report to the 
Provost-Marshal and swear allegiance, they are not 
questioned as to the manner of their discharge. The 
number thus coming home is largely on the increase, 
and it will not be long when Tennessee will not have 
aman in the rebel service, except the leaders, who 
dare not return. The enforcement of the conscrip- 
tion act is no doubt producing good fruits, especially 
in this state, in and about Memphis. Refugees who 
are just from there fully confirm all the reports about 
the rigor with which men are forced into the army, 
and the large numbers who have escaped. In Gibson 
and Carroll counties there are three to five hundred 
men in each lying in woods, hiding from the cavalry 
sent there to enforce the conscript law. Such men, 
if they ever had any partiality for so-called Southern 
rights, are likely to enjoy leisure to contemplate 
their beauties from sylvan coverte, provided the mos- 
quitoes and buffalo gnats allow them time and peace 
of mind sufficient. All refugees agree in one thing, 
and that is, in an earnest desire, shared by original 
secessionists and all, to be restored to a government 
of laws, and delivered from one of force. The enforce- 
ment of the law obliging men to sell their goods for 
Confederate money at par, and not even allow 
them to “shut up shop” and decline trade, is another 
feature of the enjoyment of rights which Gen. Beau- 
regard has recently put in full force in Memphis. 
Altogether they must be having a good time, while 
waiting for Farragut or Davis, for whose advent they 
are said to be praying. 

It rejoices my heart to hear of one Presbyterian 
preacher, Dr. Grundy, whe, though excluded from his 
chureh, preaches in a public hall every Sunday, and 
to a large audience, fearless and brave as Parson 
Brownlow himself. This is really the most hopeful 
sign from Memphis that I have heard, 

From some who were at the battle of Shiloh and in 
the rebel army, I learn that the rout on Monday was 
complete, and only saved from a total stampede by 
the continued and bold assertion made by the officers, 
that they were re-enforced by Price and Van Dorn 
with 30,000 troops, who were’ ready to move to the 
front when they had fallen back a little further. One 
eontraband says, “Tell yere what, Massa, dis chile 
run nine mile a heap quicker than he marched out, 
but de white folks kep’ ahead.” A rebel surgeon 
says that a Tennessee regiment fired upon a Louisiana 
regiment, killing sixty, because the Louisianians had 
fired upon and killed their colonel, who had seized a 
small flag from a Federal gun and was waving it as 
a trophy. They thought he was a United States 
officer, though riding toward them, but the Tennes- 
seans did not wait to hear what they thought, bat 
thriling incidents of the euffering and desperation o 

g incidents of the of 
those in the rebellion, from he autmsings 
who are flocking within our lines daily and hourly. 

But these are but the shadows in life, compared to 
the great and shestiine quevtiten of final results and 
prnapen | seta, payee: reconstruct the m5 
ernmen you eabinanted South 
Willyou abrogate all our rights? Will you emancl- 
all our negrees ? is the grand climaz to 
which all other forms of inquiries are but preludes— 
and while a rebel will vary the form so as to pzt his 
question in such words as are best calculated to stir 
up his own prejudices Se ada. well as 
chance listener, the whole ce is in this 
: “What of the negro?” Few even of 
are found promptly to respond to Brownlow's 
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and comprehend all the difficul 
ject, till you come fully to u 
n Solely component ele 
more espec to the troubles 
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Tennessee, where this quest 
settled as a precedent. ou 
as unlike a Northern society, 
acteristics, as you can wé 
eause of this dissimilarity is 
élearly diecernible to those w 
an outsider. ' The peculiarity 
standing direetly in the path to 
the old authority by the Gove 
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present Governor is an instance 
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That great middle class of 

mechanics, farmers, manufacty 
the North, is not found here, or i 
where large slaveholders Own 
the spirit of this rebellion was 
increase the power and add tot! 
elass ; and the poor whites, s 
they thought of ft at all, rather 
lord,” and enjoyed the notion 
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and absorbed all that belonged 
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that the revolution wae a fact 
pregnant source of embarras 
old order of things here and « 
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existing condition of things | 
of influence sufficient to rend 
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—— - aristocratic element ef the Democratic party when | on the $d and 4th instant. It was uncommonly fall, | teen strengthened, and the work of giving the people ghe prints, | TECenty raised Rhode Island re ss we know, they have been entirely exempt from the | ings; anda popular commentary. It is at présent 
Nees http they were compelled to support him were awfal to‘ end very harmonious and pleasant. On the afternoon Gospel in their own tongue is progressing.” Saez —Rev. J. H Sage, Norwich, has aecepted the charges brought by the press and public opinion i , ‘d d to Aon two large volumes, octavo, te be 
were some- hone baanieds tikes pnts on ani cae ae EEN i aN H in. domalce, @ gress pelgivan Serening Die Be ee of: Scho- aererionmenpestibere of sthos aveoqiationn. ratory in four parts ; but estimates of this kind 
ton had just forced him frst upon his party, and his genius and | ‘Nucrine religious servicesinihe church, taebrethren | than twenty thousand persons turned to the. Lard, | dack, graduate from the New Branawick Seminary, | °F. Hert rom ll. Ainge, Jatrbuck der Kile. Vol.1. 1a, | Most frequently prove fallacious when made tn ad- 
- ee talent and patriotism have done the rest. But if the |’ \ycre caltea on individually to criticise the sermon, as | Before the Ist of August our mission churches had | 1 téttled at Germantown, Columbia co. Ratisbon. 1660. vance. In a recent version of the Odyssey into Eng- 
A edition. aristocracy of bis party had not supported him, and | to its senfitments, manner of expression, and manner | received more than 150 new members, and some | _ St4cr—Rev. George W. Stacy closed his layers at lish hexameters, Dr. Alford has shown the versatil- 
ance and that they were compelled to do-so to save their party, the |} of delivery. ‘This exercise was a pleasant and profit- | have since been added. The condition of the people } Fé!tonville, Mass., on Sunday, June 1. it ? ity and extent of his studies, and proved that the 
f this one: 14 rank and file of his own class would have-deserted | sble one, bringing out the different views and theories | of Jamaica and the prosperity of the island warrant | _ St20xc—The health of Rev. T. C. Strong, D.D.. is 2 OTs Book Gable. great prizes of church preferment do not necessarily 
t to befriend him, and the state would have gone against the | of the brethren in regard to Christ’s imputed righteous. | the belief that God’s blessing has followed the eman- | f! from being as good as his friends wish it. His disable the possessor from the most thorough and 
a _ tite Democracy. ness. I was much gratified by this frank and o cipation of the slave. meéical adviser has directed him to take rest for a avatematic.devetion te sledy, 
pre That great middle class of intelligent, virtuous | expression of the different ministers present. The | ‘The eburches in the Sandwich Islands, under care | ew months. BOOKS. 7 it Gainnt fo drawiad arveudle Oa tho teakibs of 
by a pastoral mechanics, farmers, manufacturers, etc., existing at } perrative of the state of religion was prepared and | of Rev. Jonathan S. Gieen, have 871 members, }| W88tsn—Rev. George Webster, N. J., has ae- seven Pye inBtead of leaving them f 
Ro g 8 ne bey ve is not fang Berth or in any it ae teks read by Mr. Alexander of Pomfret. There have been | Since Mr. Green's return many have been examined, gaz the call of the Baptist church at Catskill, N. Ivzus. — | en heen "im “paatlibes t $y: . — 
‘ where large slaveholders Own the soil, o i end were les. : , . umous pu , sher, Mr. y, 
aad 3 ihe epi rhs rebellion Was fund Inthe dete t | Went Kiingiy Westen aTeniors Seves Wont | In‘ eighcen yen thers sharehen hed aieeten |, Wiues—ter. John Wels, former of Now Bed. | | Tix loti Sotety of Montes! intends to pat | now announces "An Binbashy 10 ihe Couto St 
‘ fed ns to the increase the power and add tothe position ofthis very | stock, North Woodstock, and Pomfret. The most | aggregate of neaily $15,000 for the work of God at | ford. has accepted an invitation to take charge of the } two Canadian narratives of the American invasion of | Ja:mes in 1840, by M. Guizot, Embassador from. His 
‘dom that their elats ; and the poor whites, as they are termed, if copious shower of grace was upon the people of Mr. | home and abroad. society in Watertown, Mass., for one year. Canada in 1776, from MSS. in the collection of the Majesty, Louis Philippe.” With a questionable taste 
7 eatronterel they thought of it at all, rather liked the idea of “my | Hazen’s congregation of Westminster. Mr. Hazen The Canada mission received fifty-four new mem- Witt14ms—Pr. Williams repeated his Providence} late Commander Viger, and with notes and comments | {hat seems entirely at variance with the severe reti- 
the last man lord,” and enjoyed the notion of basking in his re- | hes been laid aside from sanetuary labors for a long | bers to its churches last year. Rev. Mr: and Mrs. | S¢7™mon, fiom his ewn pulpit, on Sanday morning, to | py him. cence that has marked the previous writings of the 
allows break- flected beams, or held an indefinite hope of some day | time past by the dropsy. The people were favored | Hotchkiss have resigned their connection, with the | 2° }#7ge an audience as the house eould hold, imeiud- 
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be AvebMichep ef society.” Now we find the absence of this pride of | sieh, who has been teaching a seleet high school at | fleeing there to ayoia oppression will soon cease. The Foreign Missionary Cause among tho Lutherans | “tor of spirited prose and poetry to our leading literary | jay, Jeffrey, Dr. Arnold, Hallam, Archbishop Whate- 
icly, by sayi class, in all below the higher grades of society, who | River Point, Rhode Ieland, made applieation to the In Home Missions the Society has concentrated of Bussia. magazines. ley, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Lords Lyndhurst, Palmer- 
yy ng really seemed to have acted like an immenses 
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Tue one, when P Greek by extra study, and has fitted young men for | Christian minister. The slaveholéers’ rebellion, overraled by | schools, and have already commeneed to occupy in’ |'J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. W. & R. : i 

ny high digni- , rym re Somerirp re ma in restoring the college and for mercantile pursuits. His examina- | God, is making all things new in our land. Wonderful is the | 4 fricg ; missionary field of their own. The news Chembers, Ediabu A es ai m ‘ hab late journals, at yx age of 67; and it is net the 
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| ceedingly satisiactory. I never heard a candidate | wey for the slaves, who found protection at Fortress Monroe under proper, and in the semi-independent greod-dachy of This title accurately states the contents of this | that it should have occurred in the peaceable, pre- 
her bishop, en 


answer questions more readily or more satisfactorily. | Gen. Butler and Gen. Wool. In September last the Association ; ; almos eran very good repository of entertaining popular informa- | cincts of a quiet English vicarage, in the flowery 
When éxamined on the subject of baptism, the fact | ©°™mmenced & mission there under the care of Rev. L. C. Lock- Finslags, phigh bas.emy entirely teat i nd 








i : tion. Its plan of publication, by monthly parts, to be | vale of Taunton, where he rests from labors that ear- 
ions, , a nton, car 
ind to get him- ard loyalty, because etd he, merry in the | came out that he was immersed when he joined the the work. Wea aouiiian cf tide dy. aguante oy dmepienions prongs BoB ovr dna hid blige: the fitetbet ot hoe paid for on delivery at twenty cents each, brings the | ried him to every continent and most of the regions 
to be escorted existing condition of things under rebel rule, are not | church. This led him to state the circumstances of | bas visited many places in New England ia convection with Mr. | Lutherans in the foreign missionory cause is rapidly | Work within the means even of poor people, and of | of the earth. His wanderings commenced ‘in hi 
senee bheaaea of influence sufficient to render their services of mach | pis case, When a boy, he lived with a Baptist uncle | Willism Davis, from Fortress Monroe, and has received more . Th tb i ry - is Tapuly be desis. Fi p kt “s . g : , 8 
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‘ the people, restoration ? macy ae one Bon a bien to déutes toe im-. kt the people of ry pa eentee a Port Royat. The system | liberal, and the establishment of missionary seminar- | book, can be earned or saved by many a smart child; | mined to obtain a learned education and judge for 
Low life t Seme time will be reqnired—a good deal, I fear, in | mersed. His = on conntadat, bin judgment that ate inert eounion we. 20 Chammnn a at pallies ot — - A pe Band ae pe has | and there is scarcely a family in the country whose | himself of the merits of Christianity, and continued, 
c Emanuel i” most cegses --to bring back public opinion toa health- | immersion was not essential, but be could not bring Jand to them is now being made, which they are eultivatiny.” re intede oo diec oo = seatin foreign members, beth old and young, will not find in this work | with little interruption, till his return from the. mis- 
hed as fast as jul working point. And all questions that can be | his feelings to coincide with his judgment on this sub- adeatlen teak tone ah the last Lutheran Synod of | much new and welcome information, both usefal and | sion he had undertaken to Bokhara, to ascertain the 
athe eee os — in ~_— A om ject. Hence he was immersed. Ie was asked ifhe | MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. | ji yonia, which was held in August, 1861, at Wolmar. | C°7ious. fate of Col. Stoddard and Capt. Conolly, whén he 
nce is in sin- T states be so settled, and speedily. They have | now thought that immersion was the only mode of This Synod sends its missionary contributions (last | Tux Resziiion Recorv: a Diary of American | DaTrowly escaped sharing their doom. His lately 
is. ‘They are resent vee ee meer all the aid that fair | Christian baptism? .“ No,” said he, “I now hardly | | Atpnien—Mr. aan RR ey of | year about 5,000 rubles) to the Lutheran Missionary | Events, 1860-62. Edited by Prank Moore. New | published “Autobiography, or Travels and Adven- 
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~ cows things,else, there is aclass of runners here, merchaats’ | the only mode of Scripture bapeions.” While riding | Windham co., Ct. — —- tnt ey oe hg oJ be A XVIII. 8vo. pp. about 125 each number. the mingled simplicity and shrewdness that met in 
nor to farnish elerks, who have made their appearance with claims home, in the perpetual rain of Wednesday afternoon, Anprrson—Rev. J. Anderson of “Grand Haven, TE ikeaién boys, S cons of wealthy yok wat. These two numbers complete the third volume of | bis character— the boldness that feared not the face 
happily preve to rettle or goods to sell, who talk largely about | we saw one pretty sight worth naming. In passing | Mich., has received leave of absence from his ehurch preparing with the consent of their parents for the | Mr. Moore’s standard compilation, bringing the series | Of map, and the happy audacity for the trath, that 
ople are net Northern sentiment and public opinion, and all that, | through a piece of woods toward evening, we saw an | for three months, in order to fill the office of ¢haplain foreign missionary service, and were to be sent, | of incidents and documents down to December, 1861. | proved the only safe policy in the most difficult and 
ergy in their and begin at once, when any one censures treason, to } affeetiunate mother looking after a numerous family | to the 8d Michigan Regiment. toward theelose of the year, to the college of Leip- | No publication on the war thus far is at all compara- | desperate emergencies. Perhaps no book testifies 
Moi-Msaz. harangue about Garrison ‘and Phillips and Lovejoy, | of little ones. She happened to be crossing the road | Asuixx—Owing to failing health, Rev. W. W. | i. Several motions for establishing a Russian | ble with this in value. It will be the basis of many | more fully to the inherent power of the great truths 
and ali others that they think are subjects ofSouthern | just forward of our carriage. The bank, up which | Ashley has closed his labors at Edgartown, Mass. © ; ’ “ Bi ” 
lik d tal fi J : » Up missionary s€minary, and for selecting some mis- | far more pretentious and less reliable ‘ Histories. of religion when presented simply to men 6f all 
prejudice or disitke, an talk so reely about hanging, she was coaxing her little folks, was rather steep and He has been much blessed while there. ic field of their own were referred to the dioceses, d d tri dit is to be h d that % 
cE. and all that sort of thing, that I really have almost | giffieult of ascent. The good mother did not leave | Avstin—Rev. L. A. Austin, late tutor ia Middle. } 57 win be acted at this year's Synod. Atthe | _T#® Cunrsrran Savnarn : ite History, Authority, | 0 o™ ~~ oo = . “‘ — 
expected to hear that a counter rebellion had broken | her children to take eare of themselves, buf stood on | bury College, has accepted a call from the Congreg’- } close of the Sy ive young minister who bed just | Duties, Benefits, and Civil Relations. A Series of | ¥!!! find an American pablisher. 
emed corre- out in Boston, and am quite amazed when I learn | ihe bank and gave them all the comfort aid she | tional chureh in Orwell. fntahed his ort ty _- of Dorpat, and | Discourses by Revs. N. L. Rice, D.D., W. Hague, —Messrs, Blackwood of Edinburgh have published 
accounts in pana = = wg Aas run’ ener =e could, as we gently passed them. This mother, as nv = James si pend oo * U. > eo who was on the point of tere missionary | D.D., Harvey D. Ganse, W. Adams, D.D., & A. H. ah elegant pet Seow Seropetetety a 
: minds about existing things, and not commanders 0 f . idge, wi has returned to recruit ealth. Mr. B. was ‘ : ; w otesque head an eces, etc., “ The 
mprahie see imeurgent forces in the field. This is the same Mons. a euet 2» ned ayy Beem greeted Lesin s Rege' Damesous end Calse. : ney of Leipzic, in order to prepare for the mis- | Vinton, D.D. With a sketch of the Sabbath Reform gemeen P , 
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dia, was solemnly ordained. by the Secretary ofthe New York Sabbath Committee. Beck Hunter: His Mature, Functions, ete...” Vy Johm 
etier.—Eps. our Eastern commercial brethren to keep these facile 


newly hatched chickens. We might easily have | _Buyprx—Rev. E. W. Blyden, one of the Liberian | "1, pinnland the foundation of a Foreign Missionary | wew York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1962. 12mo. | Bill Burton: acollection of bibliographic gossip that 











































ms : © | caught and caged them, if we had not been utterly | Commissioners of Emigration, arrived in this city on sag P 1 the Society sent will be pleasant reading to «ll affected wi 
young gentlemen who so readily play “ pig or puppy opposed te involuntary servitude. As it was, we | the 28th ult. Oliver rubles to ine tadetan Muabtoanty Society Pe St. quattte of that once caeee diabasa, x: the. Bali 
here, as suits the company they are in, at home, or | were content and pleased to see so much fidelity Boganpus—The late Rev. William R. Bogardus, Leipzi d h to Pastor H fthe Her These sermons, which are valuable discussions of . i hat this epidemic is on the 
y 26, 1862. else give them a traveling chart, with directions to a ini f formed th “ ipzic, and as much to © Raps 'os Ee , camel , mania.” There are signs tha epidem 
y 40, § ‘hem & chart, } manifested by a poor mether-bird. E. D. K. uring his ministry of forty years, performed the mar: mapnsburg mission, and there were still remaining | their respective sides of the subject, aré preceded by | ; f late among us, and the employment of sur- 
‘ avo pein |e wees er eae as they require | conend Assosiation.—At the annual meeting of the | H2#e ceremony 697 times ; baptized 57 adults and } 19 900 rubles, which the Society concluded to apply to | @ very interesting account of the labors of the com- pan ia the ak ase of really choice ahd rare 
rata geen wif they snow with hat "supreme contempt most Tolland County Association, held in Tolland, Ct., yy and received 672 members on confew- the preparation and sending forth of amissionary. As | mittee on Sabbath Reform, by Rev. R. 8. Cook. a ty t a Kyrie that the most severe censor must 
fer = 7 men that they thus undertake to toady despise them, | June 3, the following six gentlemen of the middle class | “Rowsy—The President has appointed Rev. Charles | it b&8 not yet any mission-school or any mission field | The book constitutes a comprehensive and power- | (4. is comparatively harmless, if not laudable. 
a So they would not require any advice. Yours, ete., B. in the coe ool oe of Fn ee se k ws J. Bowen of Baltimore chaplain to the National Hos- ~ ee rn — —— - > — “ ful defense of the Protestant doctrine of the Sabbath, | W107 exercised with real taste and knowledge, it may 
6 examined, approved, and recommende e churches : : i © Gossner 8 slonary ety in berlin, i i : igi io 
is, one of the ———— SS as candidates for the Gos ] minist : Hen L. pital in that city. There were some thirty applicants. sendin out another missionary to Nagpur in India. substantially as asserted and practiced by the Paritans become an investment of the most lucrative charae- 
The city i ouites 4 Chase of Westford. Vt. ; Gporme Cartiss of Union Buisxsinorr—Rev. lease W. Brinkerhod tas Geen 4: 44 he eaime time the promise was given, that if a of New England end their Calvinist successors. ter. Scarcely any species of what Mr. Dickens’s law- 
8 4 a) ’ ’ ° oF 7 
13 bustle be Deligions Iutelligenc f, Ct.; Albert I. Dutton of Brookfield, Vt.; Henry E. — + oe Pyne tee = ee a to labor in | station could be formed for the Finnland Society in the Tue Testimony or Curtet 10 Curistianity. By | yer in “Great Expectations” calls “ portable prop- 
entees—some Hart of Southington, Ct.; Henry F. Hyde of Killingly, Brown—Rev. Mr. Brown of Ohio accepts the | **me neighborhood within three years, it would sup- | Peter Bayne. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. | erty” has risen in value inthe same degree as the 
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ds.” —— ° lace of Rev. Mr. Bocock, who “seceded” into his omaiall _ rance since the Secon , “ng 
am happy to Congregational General Associations. REW YORK—Greenport, Long Island.—The new | native Virginia. err gt He es a prt eg | general historical verification of Christianity, whose | jgnd, equaling the wildest days of the Roxburgh 
urged soldiers Maine Gen. sonference, Portland, June 24. lectuse-room of the First Congregational church, Bucxincuam—Reyv. John Buckingham has accepted he meee oo Helsin ree tho untied of Pinclend ww main strength is so ably presented in Horne’s chap- } gaje the epoch commemorated by the vivid’ pen of 
eport to th Mascechusetts Gen. Assec., New Bedford, June 24, Rev. Thomas Easton, pastor, was dedicated to the | an invitation to take charge of the society in Pep- veral “" al Ff ffered themsel ters “On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the | p; T. F, Dibdin. A single instance of inereased 
P e New Hampshire Gen. Assoc , Concord, Aug. 26, service of God on Sabbath last. The dedication ser- | pere}l, Mass. fo tr Nee ey epee tena) ic teed aan A | Gevintures.” ‘Dr. Radue's argument is, briefly, thus : ae may be given. Horace Walpole, ever on the 
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Unrir Army Cuapiains.—Some time ago we 
gave publicity in these columns to a careful state- 
ment concerning delinquent chaplains in the army, 
made from facts elicited by the Society of Inquiry 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary. The main 
fact deduced was stated as follows: 

“ The conclusion to which the Society of Inquiry 
has come, after a careful analysis of all its repos, 
is, that two-thirds of all the chaplains now in the 
army are men unfit for their place. 

“If this is a discouraging statement, it must be 
xemembered that it has an encouraging side: for 
the fact that after an impartial scrutiny, a full third 
of the chaplains of Seven Hundred Regiments are 
believed to be faithful Christian instructors, has 
nowhere a parallel in the history of armies.” 

The report of the Society of Inquiry was based 
upon authenticated statements received from thirty 
regiments, scattered over the field from Port Royal 
to Missouri, and coming originally from ten different 
states. These statements were thus supposed to 
give a fair average of statistics for the whole army. 

But we have just received a letter from an army 
chaplain in New Orleans, who says that the general 
conclusion stated by the Society of Inquiry cannot 
be true. He says: 

“T am intimately acquainted with the regiments 
composing Gen. Butler’s division. I know a great 
many of the officers and men. I know all the 
chaplains, and I deliberately bear witness that 
those officers and men would as a whole declare 
eagerly and decidedly that the chaplain of each 
one of their regiments was a devoted, conscientious, 
and very useful man.” 

Of course we are glad to hear this testimony, 
and the Society of Inquiry will be glad to hear it. 
Our correspondent is connected with a Vermont 
regiment, and is speaking of New England chap- 
lains. But, notwithstanding his letter, the sad fact 
‘was made apparent by the investigations of the 
Society of Inquiry, that hundreds of chaplains in 
the army are chaplains only in name—not clergy- 
men and not Christians—and that they are utterly 
unfit for the solemn and responsible places they 
hold. But, of course, it is not possible that in so 
great an army as ours every chaplaincy should be 
filled with a fit man. Our surprise is, comparing 
the religious condition of American and foreign 
armies, that so many true and noble ministers of 
the Gospel are already in the field. 





FROM GLORY TO GLORY. 


Soup an island of fifty miles diameter emerge 
from the sea a few leagues from New York harbor, 
rocky, barren, desolate, it would awaken the scien- 
tific zeal of the learned world, and the curiosity of 
the most illiterate. ‘ 

Not an island, but half a continent has emerged! 
Not arid and volcanic, but glorious in beauty, and 
destined to a prosperity beyond our scope of im- 
f&gination. Congress has finally passed the Bill for 
the exclusion of slavery from all Territories of the 
United States ! 

The words following should be sent abroad to 
the world. They will tell millions of struggling 
men that there is a great nation in the West, bound 
by its Constitution, by the religious convictions of 
its people, by the traditions of the fathers, by the 
noblest passages of its history, and now, by its 
solemn oath, to the cause of Liberty ! 


“To the end that freedom may be and remain 
for ever the fundamental law of the land in all 
places whatsoever, so far as it lies within the 
power or depends upon the action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make it so, therefore, 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
passage of this act, there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any of the territories 
of the United States now existing, or which may at 
any time hereafter be formed or acquired by the 
United States, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed.” 

This noble resolution is now committed by the 
Providence of God to the keeping of all Christian 
and patriotic men who love Liberty and abhor 
Slavery. Itis not irrepealable. Another Congress 
can undo the work. This Congress has shut the 
‘oor to the fiend: another may open it! It is our 
business to put men in Washington who will 
never suffer the nation to take a step backward. 
Let not the smoke of the torment now ascending 
from the Gehenna of the South, ever go up, through 
‘our unfaithfulness, from the fair states that shall 
goon join the East to the West, and girdle the 
‘Continent. This resolution is alevee ; but slavery 
and its infamous Northern abettors will roll turbu- 
lent as the Mississippi against it, and seek to 
crevasse the banks and submerge again the re- 
deemed soil. 

We praise and honor this Congress! With 
whatever faults it has, no other one in our history 
can approach it. If to its noble deeds past it will 
speedily add a confiscation bill, and a bill for the 
emancipation of the slaves of rebels, it will crown 
itself with glory. A day is coming when men’s 
children will trace their blood to the men of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, as now men trace 
back to the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and to the emigrants of the Mayflower. 





Sometaine Goop ovr or Nazaretu.—We have 
received a copy of The Christian Banner, a religious 
journal published at Fredericksburg, Va., printed 
on common brown paper, such as grocers use for 
wrapping bundles. But the sentiments of this 
journal are better than the paper they are printed 
on. The editor takes the Federal side of the war, 
and argues for the emancipation of all the slaves in 
the Old Dominion. In an able article, he asserts 
that the day of their freedom is nearathand. “Let 
“the war result as it may,” says he, “ African 
“slavery in Virginia is already virtually swept 
“from. her territory. ‘ If the war should 
“eontinue twelve months longer, there will be 
“scarcely a slave in the whole state.” Then 
follows a sensible appeal in the following 
strain: “Is it possible that Virginians are so 
« blinded and prejudiced as to be willing to sacrifice 
“their children, their whole state, everything that 
“ic near and dear to a true patriot, for no holier 
purpose than to establish a negro oligarchy in th 
* Gulf states ?” , 

These sentiments are of that noble Virginian 


type which recalls the days of Thomas Jefferson. 


Virginia had not brought shame upon her ancient 
Sg if, like New York, she had early become a 


free state; if she had not obstinately sought her 
fostering the barbarous | laneous 
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' blacks fremain blacks; but if Southern people 
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She had s bountiful soil, but slavery has. made it 


barren. She has water-courses, but 
slavery builds neither ships nor mills. She carly 
promised to be the greatest of the states, butslavery 
has brought her greatness into ruin, and her fame 
into contempt. We are glad to see that a Virginia 
editor, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, is warning 
his countrymen that the only road back again 
to prosperity is through freedom. 


AN ABSURD TERROR. 


A pe.iperate and apparently concerted effort is 
to be made to resist the great advances making to- 
ward liberty by our Government, by exciting the 
prejudiees and hatred of the people, especially the 
uneducated, against the Blacks. The most prepos- 
terous statements are beginning to be made; and 
it is hoped by the friends of slavery that another 
and reactionary administration will come into 
power upon the tide of popular hatred of the 
negro. One of the oldest and most calmly malig- 
nant of eur daily journals, says: 

“The contest which the advocates of the black 
race and negro equality are determined to inaugu- 
rate with the white men who are the governors of 
America, is a vastly more serious contest than is 
imagined. It can of course only result in one of 
three things, the superiority of the black, the 
superiority of the white, or equality and amalga- 
mation. The profession is that they desire the 
latter—some indeed protesting that they do not 
wish to have practical amalgamation, and that they 
see no reason why two races may not exist to- 
gether, sharing all the social and political privileges 
of the country, without commingling blood. We 
do not care to show the impossibility of the latter 
hope. History, philosophy, and human nature are 
all against it.” 

The dangers which threaten this Jand from the 
approaching “ superiority of the black,” must surely 
have driven our venerable friend from his senses ! 
As to the superiority of thirty millions of white 
men to the black, we can vouch that it is a fact in 
the case of some twenty-five millions. As to the 
rest, it is a very close question. We think the 
African a little ahead. But that scarepgrow of 
amalgamation is the chief terror of our neighbor ! 
There is a scheme, an organized and efficient 
scheme, of amalgamation in this country. And 
we hold it in the utmost horror. It is degrading the 
white race. It corrupts their morals; destroys 
purity and delicacy. It rears up a population dif- 
ficult to manage, more intelligent than moral; 
whose presence in families engenders jealousy and 
distrust. Amalgamation pollutes the whole range 
of slavery. It is fruitful of domestic misery. 
Indeed, no Northern advocate of amalgamation, 
if any such there be, and we never saw or heard 
of one, could hold up his case a moment against 
the incontestible evidence which Southern society 
exhibits of its abominations in the present state of 
the. parties. 

Amalgamation is not a Theory, buta Fact. It 
is not a Northern notion, but a Southern practice. 
It belongs to Southern Society—to Southern insti- 
tutions. The thing exists. It is tolerated by 
public sentiment. It is feebly, if at all, resisted by 
Southern religion, There is no need of agitating 
the question whether it ought to be practiced. The 
only question is, Shall it be done legally and mor- 
ally? We think the races should keep apart. 
But, if they will mix, then we insist upon having 
it done under the sanction and restraints of law 
and religion! Let whites remain whites, and 





indignantly reject this obvious propriety, then, as 
the next best thing, we protest against amalgama- 
tion without the sanction of wedlock ! 





THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 


Ir is always mortifying to an intelligent and 
patriotic American, to be compelled to contemplate 
the English Post-office, and contrast it with the 
rickety, ineffective, ‘unaccommodating system still 
prevalent in his own country. The English 
annual report has been published in London,as we 
learn by the papers. The Postal System of Great 
Britain, with 11,405 post-offices and 2,949 road let- 
ter-boxes, carries mails 150,000 miles per day, and 
delivers 593,000,000 letters in a year, which is 
about four times as many as are supposed to be de- 
livered in the United States. The increase of let- 
ters, under a scientific system of cheap postage, has 
been nearly eightfold since 1839, while our in- 
crease, under the tinkering of successive politicians 
with no system, has been hardly double since 1845. 
We were six years behind them in the start, and 
are now a hundred. Letters for delivery within 
the kingdom are not detained for the want of pre- 
payment, but are subject to double postage, and yet 
we are told that “less than one per cent. of the let- 
ters posted are charged additional postage on this 
account.” The registration of letters of value, 
which in this country has been voted almost a 
nuisance, in Great Britain is applied to 1,550,000 
letters. The registration fee is to be reduced to 
4d., “as an additional encouragement to registra- 
tion”—a method of doing business which has been 
little tried in our post-office. The money-order 
offices are now 2,722, an increase of 139 upon the 
previous year, and comprise almost one-fourth of 
the post-offices. The number of money-orders was 
350,000, an increase of 90,000, equal to a gain of 30 
per cent. in the year. We cannot look for any like 
success in the money-order business in this country, 
because our universal use of bank-notes of low 
value enables us to send our small sums by mail 
without the risk of sending coin. 

The gross yearly revenue from postages alone 
is £3,402,690. The total gross receipts from all 
sources were £3,665,998, above eighteen millions 
of dollars. The regular rate of yearly increase of 
gross revenue fora series of years is 4} per cent. 
The adjusted net revenue, after deducting all ex- 
penses, is £1,161,985, an increase of £59,506 ; and 
the regular rate of yearly increase of this is 5+ 
percent. Wecall ourselves well off in any year 
that our post-office costs us less than six millions 
of dollars out of the treasury beyond the receipts. 
Gov. Chase would laugh right out, just at this 
juncture, if instead of this he could reckon upon 
the post-office putting six millions into his treasury 
yearly. The number of persons employed by the 
post-office, including clerks, mail guards, porters, 
letter-carriers, and messengers, is 25,473. We 
copy @ few paragraphs from the editorial article of 
The British Standard : 


“ There is only one thing which has been omit- 
ted—any allusion to the case of the letter-carriers. 
We should have rejoiced to read that their just and 
moderate demands had been acceded to. Wenever 
read the trial and conviction of a post-office subor- 
dinate without thinking that the public are almost 
more to blame than the on for not compelling 
a concession of indefeasible claims. The report 
of the principal medical officer, Dr. Lewis, relating 
to the chief office and district offices in London, 
states that the general health of the large body of 
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stupendous instrument of popular ion. It 
is the model system of the reation suf- 
fices to give fame to a century. It is\a landmark 
en ee an ee ; 
& year, itw convulse the globe, a bring chaos 
upon the whole human family !” 


ANOTHER SLAVE-TRADER ¥UNISHED. 





Tue vigorous and honest i ion of Presi- 
dent Lincoln has struck another powiérfal blow at 
the slave-trade. Appleton Oakes Smith, the son 


of ‘Seba Smith, well known as‘ Jack Downing,” 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, also a well 
known writer, has been convicted under his re- 
cently assumed alias of Oaksmith of gomplicity in 
the slave-trade, and stands sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment in the Massachusetts State Prison 
anda fine of $5,000, or another year's imprison- 
ment for each $1,000 unpaid. 

This sentence is quite as significant as that of 
Gordon, recently executed in New York. Gor- 
don’s death showed that the Government would 
punish slave-traders. Oakemith’s sentence shows 
that the Government is resolute to mete out to high 
and low alike, without respect to persons, the 
righteous penalties of the law against this infernal 
traffic. No healthier or more hopeful sign could 
be given of the spirit in which our wholesome 
laws are tobe administered. No pains were spared 
to exert moral influences upon courtand jury. An 
array of well-dressed ladies constantly attended 
the prisoner in quality of sympathizing friends, 
and a tableau vivant of much taste and power was 
brought to bear during the concluding scenes. But 
all was in vain; and the upright Massachusetts 
jury returned their verdict as law and truth de- 
manded, however they might sympathize in the 
grief of the prisoner’s friends. 

This convict, just disappearing from our sight 
within the awful doors of the prison, there to 
expend the very prime and flower of his strength, 
and who, even after he shall return among living 
men, is adjudged for ever infamous by solemn 
sentence of law, and incapable of exercising the 
privileges of freemen, is a peculiarly terrible 
figure. The son of refined and intellectual 
parents ; trained in an atmosphere, a very focus, of 
thought and knowledge; of remarkable physical 
and mental gifts; brave, adventurous, active, a 
good writer, no ignoble poet, even positively re- 
mantic, quick to perceive and understand all that 
is beautiful and good ;—notwithstanding all this, 
some radical vice of character has led him into one 
ill-considered enterprise after another, until the 
series of rash literary undertakings and frantic 
filibusterings—for he was concerned in Walker's 
schemes, and we believe in those of Lopez—cul- 
minated in the bad pre-eminence of the slave- 
voyage ; justice cuts short his career ; an indelible 
stain strikes through and through his whole life; 
and utter obscurity must henceforward be his 
loftiest earthly hope. 

It is the opprobrium of our Christian civilization 
that such a life is even possible among us; it is a 
weighty warning to thoughtless tempted young 
men, that such noble gifts are thus sadly wasted ; 
it is the glory of our laws and of our Government 
that even this fearful penalty is inexorably admin- 
istered ; that pity is had upon Humanity, instead of 
upon its pest. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


WE recur to this subject again, to answer ques- 
tions that have been put to us and to others on this 
subject. 

1. Has a man a right to make the continuance 
of his life the basis of bargains? Is it not turning 
a very solemn thing into a mere commercial trans- 
action ? 

Life assurance is nothing but a mode of laying 
up money for one’s family or for dependents. Every 
prudent man that can de it provides, while he is 
strong, for the time when he shall be weak, and 
seeks, for the same reason, while he is with his 
family, to make provision for their wants when he 
shall be removed. In one sense, every prudent man 
makes his own decease the basis of commercial 
action. He ought to do it. Every reason which 
makes it a man’s duty to provide for his family 
while heis living, acts with yet greater force to 
secure for them a comfortable subsistence after he 
shall have been removed from them. 

2. But are we not forbidden “ taking thought for 
the morrow ?” 

Not in the sense now attached to the words 
“ taking thought.” The thing forbidden is undue 
anxiety about temporal matters. Weare forbidden 
to fret and worry about our future support. One 
way to avoid that sin is to secure the future by a 
wise providing. Who is most likely to worry 
about the fate of his wife and children—a man with 
a thousand dollars laid up for them, or one who 
has not a cent to pay his own funeral expenses? 

3. But has a man a right to take the future out 
of God’s hands? Ought we not to trust in Provi- 
dence ? . 

A man that does all that he knows how to do, 
and nobody else, has a right to trust in Providence. 
God gave us reason that it might be used. God 
is honored by those who use his gifts, and not by 
lazy or stupid folks, who think that doing nothingis 
trusting Providence! 

“Trust in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
We have no right to trust God for anything 
which he has enabled us to obtain by our own 
skill and industry. Providence will not pay @ 
premium on indolence. 

4. Granting that there are no moral objections to 
life assurance, are there not better ways of laying 
up for one’s family? Is it not better to invest in 
real estate, or to put money in the bank or in 
stocks ? 

There is no deubt that in either of these methods 
a family may be provided for. But it should be 
remembered that you take upen yourself all the 
risks in sueh a ease. Your affairs may become 
involved, and your property be taken for debt. 
Your stocks and shares may fall in value. What 
are bank shares now worth in Charleston or Mem- 
phis? But a thousand dollars assured upon your 
life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alienated 
from your heirs; and,if you have chosen your ¢om- 
pany discreetly, is subject to no commercial risks. 
It is as nearly sure as anything earthly can well 
be. 
5. But why is it not better to put my money in 
a savings-bank? Then my family can obtain the 
deposits and interest without any material risk: 
and there will be no danger, as in life assurance, 
of forfeiting the whole by a neglect, or inability, to 
.pay the annual premium. 

Life assurance is nothing but a” savings-bank 
upon a different principle. A common savings- 
bank will pay what you deposit with interest. 
The life assurance is s0 calculated, upon the as- 
certained probabilities of lives, that the annual 
payments required will in the end amount to the 
sum for whieh you insure, with enough over to 
pay Or Oe the society, as a fiscal insti- 
tation, or guarding, investing . managing i your 
deposits, and taking the risks of your life. Now 
and then a man who may have insured for one 
or for five thousand dollars wil] die before 
he has paid in a fifth part of that sum; and, 
long that he will pay more than the sum which his 
heirs will receive.. But these are exceptional 
eases. Taking one man with another, «. ¢., taking 
the . ey 

average of lives, there is an equitable relation. 





between the sum of annual payments and the 
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amount to be paid to your heirs at your death. 
An insurance company says to a healthy man 
How old are you? Thirty. Very well; you have 
a fair reason to expect thirty-four years yet. We 
will pay your heirs a thousand dollars if you will 
each year pay in the one-thirty-fourth of it, the in- 
terest of which shall pay us for our services and 
trouble. But the customer replies, What if I 
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is our loss, says the actuary. But how can you 
afford to take such losses? We could not if we 
insured only one or two. But in a thousand 
cases the average will justify our procedure, and 
prove that we stand on a sound and not om a 
fanciful basis of finance. 

6. There is an objection founded upon the risk 
of losing one’s policy if one neglects the payment of 
the annual ‘premitim. This i# so well put by a 
“ Mechanic,” that we give it in his werds: 

To Tue Epirors ov Tue Inperenpent : 

I was interested in your commendation of life 
assurance, as | contemplate such a provision for 
the benefit of my family, and I have hesitated 
whether to place my annual savings in a savings- 
bank to accumulate during my life, or to pay it toa 
life assurance company for a life policy, because 
I am informed that if I continue to pay the premium 
for a life policy until old age, and then by misfor- 
tune become unable to pay the annual premium, I 
lose the policy entirely, and my family are left at 
my death without any benefits of my little earnings 
thus invested on life insurance ; whereas if I leave 
my earnings to accumulate in a savings-bank, and 
it happens through casualty or sickness that I am 
not able in any year to make a deposit equal to the 
annual premium which would be required to be 
paid for the life policy, I should not lose the de- 
posits and accumulations in a savings institution. 

This difficulty is obviated in all good assurance 
companies, by an arrangement for commutation. 
If one can no longer pay his premium, he can sell 
his policy to the society for a given sum, which is 
determined, not by the caprice of directors, but 
upon a regular scale; or he can commute for a 
proportional part of his original policy, which 
shall be paid to his heirs, without further annual 
payments on his part. One does not lose what he 
has paid in. A large proportion returns to him. 
That which is retained is equitably retained for 
expenses and for the risk of his life, under which 
the society had lain. 

7. It is to be remembered that many of our best 
insurance societies are mutual. Those who insure 
are stockholders. After a given time, they receive 
upon their policies an annual dividend of the 
profits. This may be applied either to the part 
payment of the annual premium, or to the increase 
of the whele sum assured. Some insurers have, 
in a course of fifteen years, received back in divi- 
dends more than the whole sum paid from year to 
year. 

8. The last question asked is perhaps not less 
important than any of the preceding, viz. : “ How 
shall we know what societies are sound and well 
managed?” Just as you know what banks are 
good and what bad—by inquiring, by using your 
common sense. Just as you find out a good doc- 
tor, a good lawyer, a good school, a good hotel. 
Ask questions. Go to honest men who do know. 
Do not be too credulous of the eager managers or 
agents of companies. They may be honest; but 
they will, of course, see everything in the light of 
their own interest. There are twenty or more life 
assurance sompanies in New York that may be 
safely recommended. 

We findthat persons connected with this office 
have life insurances in the Mutual, the Mutual 
Benefit, the United States, and the Manhattan. 

We have insured our own life in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company, and have thus been 
made better acquainted with its affairs than of 
others perhaps equally good. We should select it 
again if we were to choose again. But our read- 
ers must not take our judgment without due and 
thorough inquiry and comparison. 





EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 


Ir is the high privilege of the now living gener- 
ation to see what so many noble men of past ages 
have in vain longed and toiled for—the beginning 
of the total abolition of human bondage. While in 
the New World the most wicked form of slavery 
the world has ever seen has been quite unexpect- 
edly shaken to its foundation by the mad schemes 
of men who intended to make it the corner-stone of 
anew government and the starting point of a new 
era of civilization, 2 monarch of Europe is fast 
clearing away the last remnants of a milder kind 
of involuntary servitude in the Old World. Late 
advices from St. Petersburg announce that the 
imperial manifesto of March 17, 1861, which pro- 
claimed the emancipation of twenty-three millions 
of serfs, to take place within two years, will be fol- 
lowed before the end of the present year by an 
equally important decree, which will provide for 
the complete liberation of more than eighteen mil- 
lions of crown peasants. A few more years will 
suffice to complete the emancipation of all the 
peasants of Russia, and thus to increase her free 
population by more than forty millions of men. 

The immense importance of an event which 
cannot fail to make Russia in the course of time 
the most powerful nation of Europe, will be best 
understood if we take a retrospect of the social 
condition of the Russian peasantry. Before the 
act of emancipation they were divided into three 
classes, viz.: free peasants, peasants under the 
specialadministration of the crown, and serfs, num- 
bering together about forty-seven millions. Only the 
first little numerous class had the rights of personal 
freedom. The second class, to which belonged, 
in 1848, about eighteen and a half millions of peas- 
ants of the crown or state, and about one and a 
half millions of peasants of the domain or imperial 
family; and the third class, Which comprised 
about twenty-three millions of serfs of the nobility, 
had no right of owning, buying, selling, or be- 
queathing any landed or immovable property. Nor 
did the agriculturists of these classes even 
hold the ground cultivated by them for lifetime 
or any long period ; but the particular community, 
which in internal affairs possessed a kind of self- 
government, divided from time to time the ground 
between the male members, and assessed upon 
them the taxes which the community, as a corpo- 
ration, had to pay to the state or to the nobleman. 
Untilthe reign of Nicholas the masters had even 
the right of buying and selling the serfs ; but this 
was prohibited by an ukase of Nicholas, and hence- 
forth only the landed estate, inclusive of the serfs, 
could be transferred to other proprietors. 

The wretched condition of the serfs became still 
more hopeless by the utter ignorance in which their 
masters, the state, and the nobles designedly kept 
them. Generations after generations passed away 
without one in a million having had a chance to 
learn how to read and write. Alexander I., the 
first r who showed real sympathy with the 
de: on of so many millions of Russians, gave 
to the children of the serfs access to all the literary 
institutions except the academies of nobles; but 
Nicholas, who dreaded science and literature more 


repealed all these laws. Bribed flatterers,not only 
in Russia, but also in France and Germany, pointed 
te the ministry of popular enlightenment as a 
ous to promote education and knowledge among all 
the classes of the people. But an examination of 
the edueational statisties of this period leads to s 
Taso kitaaralenietiemsebdeaaes had 
primary schools, with 62,700 pupils, in a total 


than any other element of modern civilization: . 


with Siberia had only 1,500 schools, with 70,000 
children. Of these numbers, 431 schools and 


27,000 pupils belonged to the towns, leaving for the 


more than forty millions of peasants no more than 
1,100 schools and 43,000 pupils.  ° _ 

It can, therefore, not be surprising that so few 
serfs and crown peasants ever succeeded to work 
their way up to the condition of freemen. -For- 
tunately for the cause of the serfs, and for the cause 
of humanity, the interests of the crown and those 
of the nobility were directly antagenistic? While 
the great mass of the people groaned under a social 
despotism without parallel in Europe, the power of 
the Emperor was more limited by the nobility than 
that of other absolute monarchs. Many of the 
noblemen were semi-independent princes rather 
than subjects of the crown. In 1857 there were 
more than twenty-five hundred noblemen who 
owned more than one thousand serfs each, and 
about fifteen hundred owning upward of two 
thousand each. It was obviously in the interest of 
the crown to weaken the relation between nobleman 
and serfs, and to extend over the latter the direct 
influence of the Government. Every measure of 
this kind would not only diminish the power of the 
noblemen and increase that of the emperor, but it 
would also develop the financial and military 
strength of the empire, and consequently increase 
the influence of Russia abroad. 

Even a despot like Nicholas could not be blind 
to the force of such argurhents; and while his 
reign was in almost every respect a reaction from 
the liberal policy of Alexander I., he issued several 
ukases for the amelioration of the condition of the 
peasants. But it was reserved to the statesman- 
ship and humane sentiments of the present Em- 
peror to complete their emancipation. He seems 
to have made this the grand task of his reign from 
the moment of his accession to the throne. As 
early as 1857 an imperial decree was issued, de- 
manding of the nobles the liberation of their serfs 
within twelve years. During this period the 
peasants were to remain under the jurisdiction of 
their masters, and to prepare for purchasing the 
land they were cultivating. A Central Committee, 
consisting of members of the imperial family and 
high functionaries of the state, was appointed at 
St. Petersburg, for the purpose of carrying through 
the actual emancipation and of regulating the 
future condition of the serfs. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Emperor showed great firmness and 
energy in overcoming the opposition which a 
large portion of the nobility and of the state 
council made to the execution of the decree. In 
March, 1861, an imperial manifesto was issued 
and read in all the churches of the empire, an- 
nouncing that the Central Committee of Emanci- 
pation had finished its labors, and officially pro- 
claiming the abolition of serfdom. Only two more 
years are allowed for carrying into effect the 
resolutions of the Committee of Emancipation. 
After that every serf will be free, and possess the 
right of acquiring, owning, and selling property of 
any kind. 

The decree of 1861, as we have already stated, 
refers only to the twenty-three millions of the 
serfs of the nobility. The Emperor originally 
intended to emancipate at the same time the eight- 
een millions of crown peasants, but he yielded as 
regards the time of their emancipation to the 
remonstrances of those statesmen, who represented 
the simultaneous execution of two schemes of such 
gigantic dimensions as fraught with too great 
danger for Russia. He charged, however, the 
minister of domains, General Muravieff, with 
maturing in the meanwhile all the necessary 
preparations. Muravieff is said to have little 
heeded this instruction, and he was therefore re- 
plaged, in January of the present year, by General 
Zelony, who was directed to prepare without further 
delay for the execution of the imperial will. Late 
advices from St. Petersburg assure us that the pre- 
paratory labors are now nearly completed, and that 
shortly another imperial manifesto may be ex- 
pected, which will give also to the crown peasants 
full right of property, and thus remove the last 
remnant of involuntary servitude in Europe. 





MONTENEGRO. 


Montenecro— Black Mountain”—which has 
every now and then, for a long time, been heard of 
as involved in hostilities with Turkey, is now again 
fighting desperately against the armies of the Sultan, 
apparently with a prospect of being subjugated. 

Montenegro is a very mountainous principality, 
equal in extent to an area thirty or thirty-five miles 
square. It lies about on the middle of the western 
boundary of European Turkey, just shut off from 
the Adriatic by a narrow strip of the Austrian 
province of Dalmatia, upon whose port of Cattaro 
it depends for commerce and an outlet to the sea. 

It is a sort of savage republic or patriarchy of 
wild, active, quarrelsome mountaineers, who live 
by agriculture, but much prefer their staple and 
frequent amusement or exercise of war and plunder. 
The population is about 100,000; they are of the 
Greek Church, speak almost pure Slavonic, and 
have been governed by a Viadika, or prince-bishop, 
exercising both civil and ecclesiastical authority, 
until the accession of the present ruler, Nicolo 
Petroviteh, in 1860, who has separated them, 
retaining the civil authority for himself. 

Montenegro may be looked upon, so far as the 
history of the last twenty-five years is concerned, 
as a sort of political sore in the side of Turkey, 
kept in a state of chronic irritation by the secret or 
open aid of Austria or Russia, as a means of oper- 
ating in Turkish politics. The Viadika has always 
asserted his independence, while Turkey has al- 
ways claimed that the principality was part of the 
Turkish pashalik of Scutari,and has in fact always 
received a tribute, of late years paid by Russia. 
Former attempts by Turkey to conquer the rugged 
mountaineers have always failed, either repelled 
by the furious valor of the Montenegrins or averted 
by the threats of Austria or Russia. The present 
expedition is however much more likely to suc- 
ceed, as Austria and Russia are enough busy at 
home, and the Turkish force of 30,000, or 
more, is larger than the mountain robbers can 
raise to oppose it, better supplied, equal in 
bravery, superior in discipline, and commanded 
by very able officers, Omer Pasha among others. 
One or two desperate sallies and surprises have 
been executed by the Montenegrins ; but the Turk- 
ish forceg, at the last accounts, (from Liverpeol, 
June 8,) had beaten them, advanced into their 
territory, burned several villages, and driven them 
into the mountains. 





Soipiers Rossep or THEIR Pay.—When sailors, 
after being paid off, are befooled out of their wages, 
the thieves are called land-sharks. Some equally 
expressive term ought to be invented to designate 
the harpies who hang round camps and military 
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,jastin time to save his hard 
slipped from his pocket.” 

The rebel barbarity that insults the body of « 
dead soldier on the field is more shocking ang 
brutal than this, but not so cunningly villainous 
and black-hearted. 





Not “Box” Brown.—We carelessly followed 
some exchange paper in identifying Wells Brown, 
the able orator, with Box Brown, the ingenious and 
venturesome hero who got himself toted out of 
slavery nailed up in a box like dry goods. The 
Liberator gives us the correction : 

“Both escaped from slavery. But the latter, 
after getting out of the box, from transportation in 
which he derived his name, confined his attention 
to looking out for No. 1, a work for which he was 
as competent as any Yankee ; while the former, 
besides supporting himself and his family, has 
always assiduously labored in the twofold work of 
overthrowing slavery, and inciting the free people 
of color to aspiration and improvement.” 





Struck In.—One of our best edited exchanges, 
embodying an uncommon amount of literary talent 
and editorial experience, published a paragraph on 
Italy under the head of “ The Irruption of Vesu- 
vius.” It would be instructive if those who made 
the “ irruption” would come out and tell us what 
they found inside—especially whether they found 
Empedocles’s boots, or the lost works of Pliny the 
Younger. 





Tue Cotorep ScHoois in Wasnincton.—A cor- 
respondent of The Independent writes from Wash- 
ington as follows: 


“The late law requiring the trustees of the 
schools to spend the money received for taxes upon 
the property of colored persons, 10 per cent. of it in 
support of colored schools, is not to be carried into 
operation. The trustees say they will not have 
anything to do with colored schools. Notthey. So 
the friends of the colored people are about to move 
Congress for an amendment of the law. The 
Mayor of Alexandria stopped the schools opened 
for colored people, and a good colonel—a praying 
man as I am happy to know—started them again. 
Many schools in this city are progressing finely. A 
faithful set of men are at work, and are doing a 
great work. Aged men and women weep for joy 
when they can readthe Bible. ‘Oh, bress de Lord,’ 
said an aged woman, ‘I never ’spected I could read 
de words of the bressed Word of de Lord myself— 
but I can now. Oh, how good de Lord is to me!’” 





Hon. Owen Lovesoy, Member of Congress from 
Illinois, delivered a lecture on the State of the 
Country, in Cooper Institute, in this city, last week. 
His speech was full of striking points, and ani- 
mated with a spirit of patriotism and liberty. 
He showed that the rebellion was an cut- 
growth of slavery, and that no permanent peace 
could come without the destruction of the oppres- 
sive system. This was the first address which Mr. 
Lovejoy ever delivered in New York, and it won 
for him many new friends. 


—_—_—_—_—_——_—— 
OUk WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuineron, D. C., June 1g, 1862. 
To rue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

A well-to-do farmer, whose home is in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and whoge principles are correct, came 
to Washington a few days ago—the tide whichgear- 
ried Gen. Banks to Williamsport sweeping the 
Virginia farmer into Washingten. I chanced to hear 
a conversation between this Virginia Unionist and a 
well-known Republican, a day or two since, and it 
was so instructive, that I propose to quote a few 
passages from it. As nearly as possible I give the 
language used, and the ideas are adhered to with 
exactness. 

Republican. What made you leave your family and 
farm? Why did you not stay to protect them, or to 
follow their fortunes? 

Virginian. Simply because F was fool enough to 
let my neighbors know I was a Union man. When 
Banks came down the Valley he was so strong that I 
concluded it to be settled that the Valley would not 
be given up to the Confederates. I waited some time 
before I allowed any one to know where F stood ; but 
three or four of us in our village agreed that we 
would go over to headquarters one day, and take a 
look at the good old flag. When we saw it, and saw 
the men fighting for it, we could resist no longer, but 
told Gen. Banks we were loyal. and had been loyal 
from the start. It was a tremendous mistake. That 
very night, when I went home, I met one of my rebel 
neighbors, who told me he knew where I had been, 
and he expressed the opinion that I would repent 
before many weeks. Well, he was right enough. 
This very man had aided the Confederates with all 
his means again and again. He had acted as a scout 
for Jackson dozens of times. Gen. Banks knew he 
was a rebel, yet he was treated as well as I was, or 
as well as any other Union man in the Valley. Pretty 
soon I heard that the Union army was retreating 
down the Valley, and that Jackson was advancing. 
I knew then that I must run or be caught. They 
will not harm my wife and children, but everything 
left on my farm that can be eaten has been taken, 
unless Jackson’s retreat was too rapid. I was glad 
enough to escape with my life. But I might have 
known better than ruin myself with my own hands. 

Republican. Then you would not advise any South- 
ern man to show his loyalty even if he is a good Union 
man? 

Virginian. Certainly not ; not till the war is over 
Why, that very neighbor of mine, who would have got. 
me shot, who doubtless has given information that has 
stripped me of all I had upon my farm, will not be 
harmed by the Government troops. You see it is not 
fair play. My neighbor is openly a rebel, and suffers 
no harm. I showed my true colors as a loyal man, and 
am I ruined. No, sir! you ask too much of loyal people 
down South. Allow them to remain perfectly quiet and 
non-committal till the struggle is ended, and you will 
find that tens of theusands now silent will be vocif- 
erous Union men just as soon as the rebels in arms 
are beaten and dispersed. 

It struck me that the old farmer of the Shenandoah 
Valley was not very far from right, and that we ask 
too much when we demand an exhibition of Union 
sentiment at the South while our military command- 
ers show more attention and give more protection to 
rebels than to loyal men. 

In this city, I am happy to say, the Government is 
growing vigorous and bold in its attitude toward 
blatant secessionists. It comes of ha 


a@ good 
anti-slavery commander like Governor Watewecae 





prayers for 


thizers with the rebellion. The church organizatio 

as such, were ha’ a bad influence upon alarge jens 
of people in W: . but there was no way to 
reach the guilty parties. Gov. Wadsworth hit upon 
an excellent plan. He took the three aristocratic 
churches for Government itals! 

Trinity church, under the care of Rev. Mr. Syles, 
has perhaps been the worst of the three. On Friday 
evening the trustees were politely informed that the 
Government needed the church, and would henceforth 

trustees and a few leading men 


for the expulsion of Vi continuglly are 
oyal Gy eee Se 
bs ners 

Mr. Vallandigham is to-day ios mae 
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owell ; but that weakness will 
long. -O s differ as to the j 
His a) friends say he is 
Republicans feel confident that 

or innocent, I very 
Judiciary Committee will be able 
Such men are generally too shrew 
elves to detection. — 

There is some commotion her¢ 
, tion to issue another one 
} of Treasury notes to add 
the country. Some are against ti! 

yehemence, and others as ar 
fact that Mr. Chase asks for 
“hundred and fifty millions goes ¢ 
has great confidence in hi 
‘mendations. It was honestly: belli 
the first iesue would ruin the co 
has astonished the world, and 
-etrong to trust Mr. Chase again. 
get the authority he asks. 

Gen. Burnside made a flying tri; 
Thureday. He is one of the po; 
war. He only spent ten or twelve 
‘ton, and was surrounded by a crov 
moment that he was to be seen. 
the President nearly all day. T 
word at the “ front door” of his ma 
not be seen by any one during the< 

telegraphed that he would come or 
and Mr. Lincoln were ready to rec 
never looking better. When I sa 
‘Witlard’s it reminded me very fore 
Willard’s one Monday morning |: 
after the famous battle of Manassa 
o'clock that morning, Burnside—th 
in at a gallop from the field of b: 
dust, powder-smoke, and perspirat: 
coat were full of bullet-holes, and s 
pressed as was the multitude in fro 
enthusiastic volley of cheers burst. 
brave soldier, That day was a 
Burnside believed that better ones 
and he was right. On Thursday 1 
was quickly taking his journey bac! 
and is now with his troops in Nortt 

The weather grows warm in this 
fighting a disagreeable duty, but be 
dry weather than rains and floods, 
perature. The army before Ric! 
drier weather to do something. F 
rassed by the wet and mud, though 
much for it. The Chickahominy m 
McClellan brings his heavy guns t 
mond or the rebels in front ofit. | 
that the gun-boats cannot aid in 
James is too full of obstructions. 
is filled with stone vessels—-so say 

Mr. Pierce, Government agent 
arrived here, and gives an excelle: 
account of the contrabands. The: 
well. Gen. Hunter has already a 
men ready for fortification work 
fighting. We shall soon hear stin 
vicinity of Charleston. 

[have just seen an intelligent 
the battle of Port Republic—not | 
Gross Keys, but the engagement o 
with Jackson. It was a terrific 
out of 1,200 on our side amoun 
wounded were over 300. This 
were literally crushed by Jackso1 
were nearly thirty miles from the | 
under Shields. They fonght gal 
they could do—and fell back w 
Gen. Carroll, who commanded the 
to Washington to explain the disse 
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“Committee by the middle of the 
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before the week is ended. Con 
mined to adjourn. The enemies 
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NOTICES. 

Sanrrany Commission.—The U. 3. Ss 

an office for the transaction of its lo 
roadway, second floor, on MONDAY, th 

It proposes to centralize at this office a 
de obtained from governmental! and other 
departure and arrival of transports ha‘ 
troops aboard; to keep a recora of sic 
arriving at this port, and of the dispositic 
as & medium of communication among | 
‘the relief of the sick in transit ; and to o 
goilitary and medical authoricies here in 
ception, and distribution of patients from 

edical students desirous of acting asd 
in service of the Commission, will ple 
enter their names and af dress, referenc 
ceptors, and the notice they require whe 

ale nurses volunteering their service 
register their names at this office, wit 
and notice required by them. 

Surgeons and physicians seeking infor 
public service, or wishing to volunteer in 
at this office. 

A)l persons having business with the C 
person to the Superintendent in charge 
P.m. The Executive Committee of the 8 
usually meet at the office between 3 and 4 

The expenses of the Commission are ve 
month has cost it not levs than $22,000, 
of hospital supplies for the army ia Vir 
It is believed that this expenditure has sa 
least in Virginia alone. 

Contributions are urgently solicited, a: 
Strong, No. 68 Wall street, 

The various hospitals and soldiers’ relie 
are invited to report before noon of ev 
beds are vacant in their several establish: 

The following articles of hospital clo! 
urgently wanted by the Commission, ar 
ond Women’s Central Association of Relief 

‘ute : 


Sheets, greatly wanted, 
Cotton shirts, greatly wanted. 
Cotton drawers, greatly wanted. 
Cotton socks, greatly wanted. 
Cotton (not woolen) wrappers, wanted. 
Flannel bandages, wanted. 
‘ SUPPLIES. 
Jellies, tea, spirits, wines, farinaceous 
preserved meats and desiccated vegetable 
extract, ice by the cargo, 
The prodigious demand of the last mo: 
than a hundred thousand articles of clott 
lies) have been issued by the Commission 
fh the army of the Potomac alone, (and 
amount to the Western and other Departr 
stock, and although 686 cases have been r 
ton depot since April 23, the demand is: 
supply. a 
A special regard to the Specified List 
“besought on the part of those sending suy 
To this is to be added a new and unexp 
off outer clothing—coats, pantaloons, ves 
“have lost or so fouled their uniforms as t 
hospitals on shore without fresh clothing. 
ew York, May 23, 1862. 
HENRY W. BELLU 
GEORGE T. STRON 
THOS. H. FAILE, « 
Superintendent of N. Y. Agency 0! 
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MARRIED. 

Roor—Buwran—At Piqua, Ohio, Tues 
tE. Day. D.D., of Lane Theological Sem 
Root of Springfield to Mrs. Mary T. Bun; 


Moonzr—Lewis—At New York. Tues 
Samuel PD. Alexander, William H. H. 
daughter of Isaac Lewis. 


Jacxson—JoceLtyn—In Williamsburg, 
12, by Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, Mr. Frank Ja 
taraugus co., N. Y., to Mary Emma, dat 
minister, of Williamsburg. 


Nitzs—O.mstsn—At Hartford, Ct., Jv 
burn, Rev. Wm. W. Niles, Rector of St. 
pet, Me., to Bertha, daughter of John Ol: 

Brst—Hotcoms—In Windsor, Ct., Jus 


amin Parsons, Wm. R. Best, Esq., of N 
+ Holcomb of Windsor.: 








DIED. 


Watxisy—Mrs. Maria Sherman, daug 
Palmer, and wife of Mr. Sheiden 8. Wa’ 
Bridge, Ct., Nov. 16, 1829, and died at he 
day, June 6, 1862, aged 32 years. 

he oopnected herself with the Conares 
Bridge by profession, May 21, 1852. She 
-God her Revior by a well-ordered Christi 
-entious and habicual attendance upon th 
ings of the church. Her piety was not in 
ing. based upon settled religious 3 
parents have lost a devoted daughter, 
tionate sister, and her husband a faithf 
lost a consistent member, the choir and 8s 
Belper, and in enterprises of home and wo 
co-worker. Before - dari ing he 
presentiment that she should not live, & 
ements in view of her early depart 
view of the near prospect of death, she 5} 
ones whom she would meetin heaven. ! 
tions relative to family matters, avd to b 
as love suggested, thus left all she ! 
gracious disposal of Him ‘* who doeth all 

Panuetzr—In Malone, N. Y., May 2 
D.D., aged 77, r of the Congregatio 
1845, ugh in Stockbridge, sas: 


Pittsford, Vt. A dense forest to be cles 
to support, and health enfeebled by mil 
necessary for that father to bring up the 
the parents also. as faithful descendants 
their children the fear of the Lord. andt 
the most of them early converted to Go: 
‘in 1602, and soon had a desire to preach 
to his mortification and regret, he was c 
am literary training as preparat 
, brought on by excessive labor in 
a Ee 
= Ten eee _ 
course ,¥ . 
Jand, and Rev, Holland Weeks of Pitts 
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for taxes upon 
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will not have 

Not they. So 
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n weep for joy 
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e State of the 
city, last week. 
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1 and liberty. 
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rmanent peace 
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ress which Mr. 
rk, and it won 
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jong. Opinions différ as to the guilt of Ben Wood. 


jitioal friends say he is entirely innocent. 
Fopeblicans feel confident that he is . But 
whether or innocent, I very much bt if the 


‘ are generally t 
Such mee : 


‘selves 
There is some commotion here over Mr. Chase's 
Las mgt fee another one, hundred and fifty 
F of Treasury notes to add to the currency of 
the country. Some are against the proposition with 
vehemence, and others as ardently advocate it. 
“The fact that Mr. Chase asks for the additional one 
“hundred and fifty millions goes a great way. Con- 
gress has great confidence in him and in his recom- 
mendations. It was honestly believed by many that 
the first iesue would ruin the country. Its success 
has astonished the world, and the inclination is 


Gen. Burnside made a flying trip to the capital last 
‘Thureday. He is one of the Pepeles herpes of the 
war. He only spent ten or twelve hours in Washing- 
ton, and was surrounded by a crowd of friends every 
moment that he was to be seen. But he was with 
the President nearly all day. The President left 
word at the “ front ”* of his mansion that he could 
not be seen by any one duringtheday. Burnsidehad 
pre gy that he would come on, and Mr. Stanton 
and Mr. Lincoln were ready to receive him. He was 
never looking better. When I saw him get out at 
‘Willard’s it reminded me very forcibly of the scene at 
Willard’s one Monday morning last J uly—the day 
after the famous batile of Manassas. At about seven 
o'clock that morning, Burnside—then a colonel —rode 
in at a gallop from the field of battte, covered with 
dust, powder-smoke, and perspiration. His hat and 
coat were full of bullet-holes, and as he alighted, de- 
pressed as was the multitude in front of the hotel, an 
enthusiastic volley of cheers burst forth to greet the 
brave soldier. That day was_a gloomy one, but 
Burnside believed that better ones were before us— 
and he was eo On Thursday night the General 
was quickly taking his journey back toward Newbern, 
and is now with his troops in North Carolina. 

The weather grows warm in this vicinity. It makes 
fighting a disagreeable duty, but better the heat and 
dry weather than rains and floods, with a cool tem- 
perature. The army before Richmond waits for 
drier weather to do something. Fremont is embar- 
rassed by the wet and mud, though he has not tarried 
much for it. The Chickahominy must go down before 
McClellan brings his heavy guns to bear upon Rich- 
mond or the rebels in front of it. It is a settled fact 
that the gun-boats cannot aid in the work, for the 
James is too full of obstructions. For three miles it 
is filled with stone vessels—-so say our scouts. 

Mr. Pierce, Government agent at Port Royal, has 
arrived here, and gives an excellent and encouraging 
account of the contrabands. They are going on very 


well. Gen. Hunter has already a regiment of black ‘ 


men ready for fortification work, or, if need be, for 
fighting. We shall soon hear stirring news from the 
vicinity of Charleston. 

Ihave just seen an intelligent officer who was in 
the battle of Port Republic—not Fremont’s battle of 
‘Gross Keys, but the engagement of Shields’s advance 
with Jackson. It was a terrific fight. The killed 
out of 1,200 on our side amounted to 156. The 
‘wounded were over 300. This gallant little band 
were literally crushed by Jackson’s army, and they 
‘were nearly thirty miles from the main body of troops 
under Shields. They fought gallantly—did all that 
they could do—and fell back upon the main body. 
Gen. Carroll, who commanded the advance, has been 
to Washington to explain the disaster. 

The Tax bill, it is expected, will be reported back to 
the two branches of Congress from the Conference 


~Committee by the middle of the week. It will pass 


atonce. The new Tariff bill will be upon the carpet 
before the week is ended. Congress is still deter. 
mined to adjourn. The enemies of a bankrupt law 
are vigorous and willful in their resolution to defeat 
any measure during the presentsession. The friends 
of a bill should be upon the alert, or no action will be 
taken. D. W. B. 

—————————————————— 

NOTICES. 

Santragy Commission.—The U. 3. Sanitary Commission will 
open an office for the transaction of its local business at No. 498 
‘Broadway, second floor, on MONDAY, the 26th inst. 

It proposes to centralize at this office all information that can 
be obtained from governmental and other sources concerning the 
departure and arrival of transports having sick and wounded 
troops aboard; to keep a recora of sick and wounded soldiers 
arriving at this port, and of the disposition made of them; to act 
as a medium of communication among the local associations for 
the relief of the sick in transit ; and to co-operate with the U. 8. 
military and medical authoricies here in the transportation, re- 

tion, and distribution of patients from the army. 

edical students desirous of acting as dresserson the transports 
in service of the Commission, will please report at this office, 
enter their names and aé dress, references to their medical pre- 

rs, and the notice they require when called to serve. 

ale nurses volunteering their services on the transports will 
register their names.at this office, with address and reference, 
and notice required by them. 

Surgeons and physicians se-king information in regard to the 
public service, or wishing to volunteer in emergencies, will apply 
at this office. 

A)l persons having business with the Commission will apply in 
person to the Superintendent in charge between 8 a.m. and IL 
P.M. The Executive Committee of the Sanitary Commission will 
usually meet at the office between 3 and 4 p.m, daily. 

The expenses of the Commission are very heavy. The present 
month has cost it not less than $22,000, mostly in the purchase 
of hospital supplies for the army in Virginia and the Southwest. 
It is believed that this expenditure has saved a thousand lives at 
least in Virginia alone. 

Contributions are urgently solicited, and may be sent to G. T. 
Strong, No. 68 Wall street. 

The various hospitals and soldiers’ relief associations of this city 
are invited to report before noon of every day what number of 
beds are vacant in their several establishments, fos: | 

The following articles of hospital clothing and supplies are 
urgentiy wanted by the Commission, and may be sent to the 
me ee Central Association of Relief,” No. 10 Cooper Insti- 





CLOTHING. 

Sheets, greatly wanted. 

Cotton shirts, greatly wanted. 

Cotton drawers, greatly wanted. 

Cotton socks, greatly wanted. 

Cotton (not woolen) wrappers, wanted. 

Flannel bandages, wanted. 

. SUPPLIES. 

Jellies, tea, spirits, wines, farinaceous food, condensed milk, 
«preserved meats and desiccated vegetables, Boston crackers, beef 
extract, ice by the cargo, 

The prodigious demand of the last month, during which more 
than a hundred thousand articles of clothing (besides other sup- 
pites) have been issued by the Commission to the sick and wounded 

n the army of the Potomac alone, (and probably a much larger 
amount to the Western and other Departments,) has reduced our 
stock, and although 686 cases have been received at the Washing- 
ton a since April 23, the demand is much greater than the 
Bupply. 

special regard to the Specified List in this advertisement is 
, —- on the part of those sending supplies, 

To this is to be added a new and unexpected want—that of cast- 
off outer clothing—coats, pantaloons, vests, to clothe soldiers who 
have lost or so fouled their uniforms as to be unable to leave the 
negli on shore without fresh clothing. 


ew York, May 23, 1862. 
HENRY W. BELLOWS, President. 
GEORGE T. STRONG, Treas’r, 68 Wall st. 
“THOS. H. FAILE, Jr., : 
Superintendent of N. Y. Agency of the Commission, 
No. 498 Broadway. 
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MARRIED. 
Root—Bunyan—At Piqua, Ohio, Tuesday, June 3, by George 
°E. Day, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary, Rev. Edward W. 
Root of Springfield to Mrs. Mary T. Bunyan of Piqua. 


Moornr—Lewrs—At New York. Tuesday, June 10, b 
Samuel D, Alexander, William H, H. Moore to Addie 
daughter of Isaac Lewis. 


JACKSON—JOCELYN—In Williamsburg, L. I.,on Thursday, June 
12, by Rev. S. 8. Jocelyn, Mr. Frank Jackson of Sandusky, Cat- 
taraugus co., N. Y., to Mary Emma, daughter of the officiating 
minister, of Williamsburg. 


Nitzs—O._mstsp—At Hartford, Ct., June 5, by Rev. Dr. Wash- 
burn, Rev, Wm. W. Niles, Rector of St. Philip’s church, Wiscas- 
pet, Me., to Bertha, daughter of John Olmsted. 


Brst—Hotcoms—In Windsor, Ct., June 16, 1863, by Rev. Ben- 
_jamin Parsons, Wm. R. Best, Esq., of New Haven, to Miss Elien 
+ Holcomb of Windsor.: 
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DIED. 


Watxisy—Mrs. Maria Sherman, daughter of Mr. Benjamin F. 
Palmer, and wife of Mr. Shelden 8. Walkley, was bora_at Mystic 
B Ct., Noy. 16, 1829, and died at her father’s house on Fri- 
da; Gane 6, 1862, — - ye 

oopnected herself w e Congregational church of Mystic 
Brid b Enger May 21, 1852. She adorned the doctrive of 
“God vior by a well-ordered Christian life, and by a consci- 
entious and habicual attendance upon the public and stated meet- 
ings of the church. Her piety was not impulsive, but steady and 
growing. based wpon settled religious principle. In her death, 
her parents have lost a devoted daughter, their children an affec- 
tionate sister, and her husband a faithful wife. The church has 
Jost a consistent member, the choir and Sanbath-school an efficient 
helper, and in e of home and world: wide benevolence, an 
ive co-worker. and during her brief illness, she had a 
presentiment that she should not !ive, and calmly made all her 
arrangements in view of her early departure to a better world, In 
view of the near prospect of death, she spoke familiarly of loved 
ones whom she would meet in heaven, She also gave such direc- 
tions relative to family matters, and to her infant, nine days old, 
as love suggested, thus Jefe all she held dear on earth to the 
gracious disposal of Him “‘ who doeth all things well.” L. 


sight, almost induced him, at one time, to abandon his purpose 

‘and enter on the practice of medicine. But, en by his 

friends, and clergymen who knew him. he persevere; and after 
theological Haynes of R 


length of time, and in fact 
his Occasionally, Tea Bot, stetediy, ep to the 
at com- 

Babbath-e Meeting before vis ene and, prayedat the last 
sant arr te ah aa rns 
never preached, and hia last words were 





lesson. f 
found- 
in the war of to centend 
only those lived 
He was com to 


He preached between 8,000 and 10,000 bpd = 
funeral occasions. found in the wilderness a church already 
organized of men and women, ready to co-operate with . 
their pastor, A revival of great power enjayed in 1816, ond | 
other seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit later ; and Dr. Pat- 
melee was permitted to receive to this church, while its pastor 
and to other churches which he helped organize, between 700 and 
800 members. J) would ho impensiple ta the amount of 
his influence for good. directly indirectly: throngt ail the 

about. Tt is certain that very few of 
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He was buried where 
» by & people who had long known and loved 


zJi7>¥—At Richfield Springs, N. ¥., May 1, 1902, James Hyde, 
! In 1800, 
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4s es Se and — he was 
liberal ve in supportin ns - 
His last sickness, of Stout nee , was borne with much 


and a calm hope in the mercy of God through a crucified 
» His funeral was attended by a large concourse of sym- 
g friends with every token of respect and unaffected grief. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
"AT.—A NEWLY ARRIVED 
th characterize 





d, 
that he is hat 
fancy e —e 


a very hav and becoming appearance. 
dectdedly the hat of the season for ** Young America. KNOX’S, 
— roadway, is the place for everybody to purchase their 





IRON 
(QENAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, ann Wire. 


Inox Rattines, Gateways, Prexs, Batconres, VERANDA and 
Finu Fences, Trex Guakps, Stat, Guarps, Manexns, and 
Winpow Guarps. , 

IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds, 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Tares-Cent Stamps. 

HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 


No. 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 
No. 522 BROADWAY, 

Opposite St, Nicholas Hotel. 

pret Seve of Iron Work made to order. Wases, Foun- 
—_— ttees, Chairs, Railings, , ete., constantly en 
No, 522 BROADWAY. 
Send for a Book of Designs and Price List. 


pusBtLre BENEFACTRESS. 








REAL MERIT. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN, A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTA- 
TION, WHOSE PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR have not 
only attained the largest sale in this country, but within the past 
few years, to supply the large and increasing demand in foreign 
countries, depots for their exclusive sale have been opened in 
London and Liverpool. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the hair when 
weak, prevents its falling or turning gray, and when gray re- 
stores it to its original color. It will restere it on bald places, 


IT IS NOT A DYE, 


Requires no previous preparation of the hair, and ts easily applied 
by one’s self. When once restored, a few applications at inter- 
vals of three months, you will not have a gray hair even to the 
most advanced age. It gives the hair a soft, glossy, and natural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve months, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious. For ladies and children whose hair requires 
frequent dressing it has no equal. It cleanses the hair, removes 
all dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. The 
Restorer reproduces, and the Hair Dressing cultivates and beau- 
tifies. Manufactory and Sales Office, 198 GREENWICH ST., 
New York. For sale by r all Draggists. 


L, D- OLMSTED & Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mxs. L. D, Otmstzp, Lyman Batrp, FeaNnois BRADLEY. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent, interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 








RErBRENCHES : 
New York, 7 Springfield, Mass, 

Henry Young, Esq., Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 
Moses Taylor, Esq., Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
John J, Phelps, Esq., F. 8. Bailey, Esq. 
Messrs. George B Ce., , 
Messrs. Cochran & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., Henry L. Young, Esq. 
Messrs. Murphy, Griswold & 

Co. Northampton, Mass, 


Hon. J. P. Williston, 
Jonathan H. Lyman, Esq. 


Chieago, Ill. 
Hon, Thomas Drumm ond, 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 


Norwalk, Ct. 
Charles Isaacs, Esq., 
Gould D. Jennings, Esq., 
Hon, A. H. Byington. 


Boston, Mass. Henry Farnam, Esq., 
Euhone Bank, Cc. G, Hammond, - 
Stanfield, Wentworth & Co., Ogden, Fleetwood & Co. 
Geo. F, Ruggles, Esq. 

Rockville, Ct. 
Rockville Bank. 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon. L. E. Chittenden, 
Hon, A. A. Burnham. 


Philadelphia, 
Hon. William Strong. 


Edinburgh, Scotiand. 
Adam Pearson, Esq., 
William Lillie, Esq. 


Joseph ©. Shetield i 
oseph E. ' 

Wells Southworth, Esq., 
= C. Read, e, 


Nathan Peck, Esq 
ec : 
E. C. Herrick, Esq., 

Dr. N. B. lves, 


Henry White, ep 
Hartferd, Ct, » Wyllys ating TD 
John ommiied’ ® i . D. Pardee, a 
A. G. Hammond, . Wm. Johnson, Esq., 
Jno. Beach, Esq., Hon. John Woodruff. 
Hon. Mark Howard, 
Rutland, Vt. 


Mesers. George P. Bissell & 
*Co. Luther Daniels, Esq. 


Circulars will be sent on application by mail. 
William H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 WALL Street, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 





WANTED, 


U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, sora Fane: duties. 
U. 8S. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 

STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD, 


LO Begrime | Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON OOMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL IS8UR8 OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 





No. 34 Wall st. 
SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yore Crrr, 
Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 
HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ond ouita Biosins Rendacend Pablie Sevartiies of every tind 
A. Booth, 
Pres. Am, 


on Refers; by special ion, to Wm. 
rea No. 93 Front street, N. Y¥.; Beo A Gos 


Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wail street, 
N.Y. ; Tilden. Mog Nov1d Wall stsost, Bt. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO., 
No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL 8T., 














IPHE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. 
THE enypee a ae FIRE PUMP. 
anomie don’t rust ; don’t freese M mh ml 


works, ; has 
Prices reduced. 
PS dread JAMES M. BONBY, No. 410% Broadway, N.Y. 
SCHOOLEY & . WINSHIP’S 
PATENT SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS. 


and offer for sale the best and 
_Rahigertor invented, constructed dud operated eo Graly 








wun! inode dase. 


Peta a Van aoa ee haa 


M.B.—Agents wanted in vue Cents 
« PINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE 0O., No, 588. BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 
“Ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it dukabié and easily kept in order ? 
3d—Is it adapted to great range of work f 
4th—Does it do its work well? 

Sth—Is it protected from patent litigation ?_ 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as te eur Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we self to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GBOVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 
No, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
_Agencies throughout the United States. 


CARD. 


We are now in receipt of our Importations of all the Latest Style 
of Fabrics euited to the SPRING and SUMMER Trade, to which 
we invite early attention. 
Our stock of Men’s Clothing, just manufactured, is very exten- 
sive, embracing all the latest styles. 
YOUTHS’ and CHILDREN’S Clothing in great variety and 
style is receiving special attention. We beg to call the attention 
of Families to this fact, as also to the uniformly Low Prices in this 
as well as the other departments of our business. 

DEVLIN & 6O., 
Broadway, corner of Grand street. 

Broadway, corner of Warren street. 


UNITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFAOTORY, 
No. 96 Wi11aM stazsr, New Yor, 
HOE SIRES MADE FO SEED, ASE ete dozen, and a per- 


fit warran 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 


At $1 25  -y dozen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Ene.ise Corrow Hatr-Hosz at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices. 
GEO. M. TRACY, Acznr, 
No. 95 William street, New York. 


STAN DARD MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE “C. 8. A.” AND THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 
By Brig..Gen, J, G. Bagnarp, U. 8, A., Chief Engineer 
Army of the Potomac. With Official Maps. 1 vol. 8vo, 
eloth, $1 50. 


*‘Gen. Barnard gives by far the best, most comprehensive, 
and complete account of the battle of Bull Run we have seen. 
It is illustrated by some beautifully drawn maps, prepared for the 
War Department by the Topographical En . He demon- 
strates to a certainty that but for the causeless panic the day 
might not have been lost. The author writes with vigor and 
earnestness, and has contributed one of the most valuable records 
yet a of the history of the war.”—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 

A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY. 
Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval Acad- 

emy, by Lieutenant Epwarp Smupson, U.S. N. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, plates and cuts, half- 
morocce, $4. 


‘It is scarcely necessary for us to say that a work prepared b 
a writer so practically conversant with all the subjects of whi 
he treats, and who has such a reputation for scientific ability, can- 
not fail to take at once a high place among he text-books of our 
naval service. It has been approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and will henceforth be one of the standard authorities on 
all matters connected with Naval Gunnery.”—New York Herald. 

“*The book itself is admirably arranged, characterized by great 
simplicity and clearness, and certainly at this time will be a most 
— one to officers of the Navy.’’—Boston Commercial Bul- 

etin. 

















SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, 


Designed for the use of the Militia of the United States. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 50 cents. 

“This excellent compilation condenses into a compass of less 
than sixty pages all the instruction necessary for the guides, and 
the information, being disconnected with other matters, is more 
readily referred to ani more easily acquired.” —Louisville Jour- 
nal. 


“The work is carefully got up, and is illustrated by numerous 
figures, which make the positions of the guides plain to the com- 
monest understanding. Those of our sergeants who wish to be 
‘posted’ in their duties should procure a copy.”—Sunday Mer- 
cury, Philadelphia, 


OFFICIAL ARMY REGISTER FOR 1862. 
New Edition. S8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


ARMY OFFICER’S POCKET COMPANION. 

Principally designed for Staff Officers in the Field. Partly trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Rouvre, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the French Staff Corps, with Additions from Standard Amer- 
ican, French,and English Authorities. By Wa. P. Craic- 
HILL, First Lieutenant U. 8. Corps of Engineers, Assist. Prof. 
of Engineering at the U. 8, Military Academy, West Point. 
1 vol. 18mo, full roan, $1 50, 

“T have carefully examined Capt. Craighill’s Pocket Com- 
panion. I find it one of the very best worss of the kind I have 
ever seen. Any Army or Volunteer officer who will make himself 
acquainted with the contents of this little book, will seldom be 
ignorant of his duties in camp or field.” 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General U. 8. A. 


EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY. 


Translated from the French, and arranged for the Atmy and 
Militia of the United States. By Gen. Ropzrt ANpERsoN, U. 
8. Army. Published by order of the War Department, 1 vol 
cloth, 32 plates, $1. 
War Department, Nov. 2, 1859, 
The System of ‘‘ Evolutions of Field Batteries,” translated from 
the French, and arranged for the service of the United States, by 
Major Robert Anderson, of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, having 
been approved by the President, is published for the information 
and government of the army. 
All Evolutions of Field Batteries not embraced in this system 
are prohibited, and those herein prescribed will be strictly ob- 


served. 
J. B. FLOYD, Secretary of War. 


GUNNERY IN 1858: 
A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms, By Wx. 
Grzenzr, C. E. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3, 
MANUAL OF HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
For the Use of Volunteers, 1 vol. 12mo, red cloth, 75 cents. 


“Should be in the hands of every artillerist."—N, Y. Jllus- 
rated News. 

‘This is a concise and well-prepared Manual, adapted to the 
wants of Volunteers. The instruction, which is of an important 
nature, is presented in a simple and clear style, such as will be 
easi)y understood. The volume is also illustrated with explana- 
tory cuts and drawings. It is a work of practical value, and one 
needed at the present time in the service.”—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


HAND-BOOK OF ARTILLERY, 


For the Service of the United States Army and Militia, New and 
revised.edition, By Maj. Josepu Rosgrts,U, 8. A. 1 vol. 
18mo, cloth flexible, 75 cents, 

“A complete catechism of gun practice, covering the whole 
ground of this branch of military science, and adapted to militia 
and volunteer drill, as well as to the regular army. It has the 
merit of precise detail, even to the technical names of all parts of 
@ gun, and how the smallest operations connected with its use can 
be best performed. It has evidently been prepared with great 
care, and with strict scientific accuracy. By the recommendation 
of a committee appointed by the commanding officer of the 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., it has been substituted for 
* Burns’ Questions and Answers,’ an English work which has 
heretofore been the text-book of instruction in this country.”— 
New York Century. 


NEW BAYONET EXERCISE, 


A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia of the 
United States. By Colonel J. C. Kutton, U. S. A. With 
thirty beautifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 

This Manual was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, 
and has been introduced at the Military Academy with satisfac- 
tory results. It is simply the theery of the attack and defense of 
the sword applied to the bayonet, on the authority of men skilled 
in the use of arms. 

Manual contains practical lessons in Fencing, and pre- 
scribes the defense a t Cavalry and the manner of conduct- 
ing a contest with a Swordsman. 

“This work merits a favorable reception at the hands of all 
military men. It contains all the instruction necessary to enable 
an officer to drill his men in the use of this weapon. The intro- 
duction of the Saber Bayonet in our army renders a knowledge 
of the exercise more imperative.’—New York Times. 


THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


Translated from the French of General Baron pr Jomrmi. By 
Capt. 8. V. Buwet, U. 8, @rdnance. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
second edition, 75 cents. , 

“Baron Jomini has the reputation of being one of the greatest 
military histe:ians and cri.ics of the century. Ais m have 
nized by the highest military authorities in Europe, 

and were rewarded in a conspicuous manner by the greatest 
military power in Christendom He learned the art of war in 
the school of experience, the best and only finishing school of the 
soldier. He served with distinction in nearly all the campaigns 
of Napoleon, and it was mainly from the gigantic military oper- 
ations of this matchless master of the art that he was enabled to 
discover its true principles, and to ascertain the best means of 
their application in the infinity of combinations which actual 
war presents, Jomini criticises the details of Waterloo with 
great science, and yet in a manner that interests the general 
reader as well as the professional.”—New York World. 


MAXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR, 


Maxims, Advice, and Instructions on the Art of War; or, A Prac- 
tical Milttary Guide for the use of Soldiers of all Arms and of 


Staff, etc., ete, 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
A large stock of Military, Naval, and Scientific books for sale, 
New English and French Books by every steamer, — : 
Catalogues, with prices, sent free by mail, on application, 
FAIR DYE! HAIR © DYE! 
WILLIAM 4. BATCHELER'S 


; 
. 


Hat DYE ta the best in 





Factory, No, 81 Barclay street 


| world, All others are imitations, 


“VIGNEXTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment, In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subseriber is 
unwilling toaccept a sectndary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


> Every crrrzn ws rae personal ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “WR 


KG? Visitors are courteously received and never importuned. 

; BOCK WOOD, No. 639 Broadway. 
ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
@Raray! = 





ROCKWOOD, 

(Successor to Ruvroct & Rooxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 

Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photegraphs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Pioture-Gal- 
leries, etc., Bo matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic sise to plates 
x8) inches. 
B. F. CORLIES & MACY, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS ; 
Also Puotograpaic Atsums for Sale. 








Wanted—The address of Book CANVAssgRs throughout 
the United States to travel for the above wages. For Circulars 
giving particulars, address S, F. FRENCH & CO, No, 121 
Nassau street, N. 


$30 A MONTH AND EXPENSES PAID.— 





NEW - ESTABLISHMENT. 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 166 Firta avenvz, cor. TWENTY-sEOOND sTRZRET, near Firra 
Avenue Horst. 

For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we have opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
found the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prices of the Old Establishment, 

No. 96 Bowery. 
LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETC, 


A. RANKIN & CO., 
No. 96 Bowery, and No. 165 Fifth avenue, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1623. 


[NX MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Fons; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
at 
WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway, 


C HALLENGE! 

CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, other valuable Improvements, 

SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a great assortment of 
COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY APPaRATUS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETO. Send for full description to 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW « CO., 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street. 


CLOTHING. 


I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way of 
an assortment, taste, and style. The CHILDREN’S and FUR- 
NISHING DEPARTMENT not equaled. 

ALL will be sold at extremely low prices. 














Please cali, F, B, BALDWIN, 
ane “ELE S" Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. _ 
TA RRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up-in bottles to 
keep in any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
0 produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York, 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


[DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY WILL 
decimate the Volunteers far more than the bullets of the 
enemy. Therefore let every man see to it that he carries with 
him a fall supply of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. Their use in India 
and the Qrimea saved thousands of British soldiers, Only 25 
cents per Box. 


GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little soiled, seHing below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$8. Boy’s and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No, 
858 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Of 
Can be procured at CANTR 
roadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 


DA Sibien astagion Mevee popes cas menin hove bak 
rigade, gton House, says: “ ve 

oat cae disks eee to atone an reviews; and all night 

long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 














ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have apparently cured by 
it in afew cays. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain- with 


about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used.” 





WN. 
The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 


goods stores. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FETA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





G. E. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A: ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t. LL, J. HENDEE, Sec’y. 


New York Agency, No, 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 


Assers Jan. 1, 1862, 











HITE LEAD. 


BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
One of the eldest and most extensive establishments in 


: 








Hs HAIR DYE, a0 CENTS.—BLAOK OR 


Ww 
No.1 Barelay st.,N. ¥., and gold by ali Druggists and at all fanoy 











BARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 

. ANOTHER NEW DRAMA 
GWYNNETH VAUGHAN; 

YNNETH VA 
oF Eis eo temioae Seb ocLeck. 
EVERY EVENING AT X& TO 8. 
Concluding. at with the Farce, a 
JOURNEY TO RICHMOND! 


L INFANT OR J 
coe feria eet 
The smallest and most man, living, in his variow 


| — 
Pe Ee 


ust ‘been ) . 

[er THEY WILL BE FED EVERY DAY AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
THE AQUARIAL GARDEN, . 

with its m of beaatiful living fish, swimming about in 

their crys sof ocean and river water. 

QUAKER, OR WOODEN GUN. 

.; ALBINO FAMILY; .BEAR ‘SAMSON, LIVING Happy 

FAMILY, etc. 

Admission to all, 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 


p. PP. P. 
PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 


SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EFFECTIVE, 





The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFECT 
INTERNAL, APPLICATION ‘of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Ointments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 
PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. It is durable, 
cleanly, never gets out of order. It is for the convenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN to the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY BISTRIBUTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE. It effects a SPEEDY CURE. 
It puts an end to 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS, 
It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 
ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE. 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

By its use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the 

DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED. 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Drugzists. 

THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 

No. 36 Beekman st., corner William, New York. 

1 7 7 6. FIREWORKS. 1862. 


Parties living out of the city can have a well-selected assort - 
ment of the best fireworks, (Excelsior brand,) delivered to any 
express or railroad on receipt of $2, $1, or $6. Every article 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Each lot will contain a 
variety suitable for family exhibition. 

Our stock consists in part of sky rockets, Roman candles, 
Saxon wheels, triangles, scroll wheels, verticals, Bengola lights, 
Chinese bombs, Chinese ducks, (new,) and every article in the 
line. 

Send your orders at once. 

All goods packed tree of charge. 





Cc. W. WALKER, 
No. 494 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO. 260 GREENWICH ST., COR, MURRAY 8&T., 


Is now selling Tea at 50 Cents worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20.Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents, . 

No profit charged to the dependents of those who go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes. 

Cut this out and bring it along. 

THOMAS R. AGNEW, ” 

i" No. 260 Greenwich street. 
(CLOTHING. ‘ 

Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE To ORDER, is unsurpassed by any for 
Quvauity, SrrLz, or Price. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in tuis sec- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 


GIMBREDE'S CARD ENGRAVING 
AND 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 568 Broapwar, MerropourraN Horan. 


Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photograph 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. 


HANNAH & @GO,, 
Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 


TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 


Ee” On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms, 


[ MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDERTS 
Exwpress, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 

They coanect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York, 


66 GMITH’S MAGNETIC SALVE.” 
Some unprincipled person having offered an article for 
r of which closely resembles 























sale under the above name, the wra: 
the original, having even app certificates belonging to 
the genvine, this is to certify that the genuine “ Smith’s Magnetic 
Salve” bears on each wrapper a fac-simile of the signature, 
“ Saml. B. Smith.” 

Princi Depot, No. 36436 Canal st. Wholesale by Barnes, 
No. 202 Broadway : Wheeler & Hart, No. 20 Beekman st.; Wells 
Co., No. 115 Franklin st., and druggists generally. 


(CHRISTIAN DIETRICH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUPACTURER OF 


GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER OF 
CANE AND WILLOW WARE, 


No, 50 Maiden Lane and 33 Liberty street, New York. 
RATTAN CHAIRS, BASKETS, ., REPAIRED, 


H OME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 1 BROADWAY. 


GASH. CAPITAL... ce eeeeces ceecees ces cene oes +$1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, let Jan. 1962... .. 2262-22 cesstee-eewece 1,581,268 08 








Real Estate unincumbered .................6 000000 989,485 29 LIABILITIES 6... co0e cecewe cecccccesecsccscssionce 56,080 48 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 _—_— 
Mortgage Bonds.-.-.--<---... abv b >. remleans ea ans ASSETS. 
Hartford, New Yor City Bonds ...... . Ta dyee mis ap de yay rh ba 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc, at market value 183,305 00 Senteand Ko oat first lien on Real Estate, rs he 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 | _ vena , ens -ncataseederecpee | 010,210 
Do _ Treasury Notes, 73-10 per cent....... 65,447 20, | Leans on ine) 108;900 009 
E f i and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at securities, ‘ond eeeeee Seer eeeee eeeeeeee 
SM ice-teataiarececepss iraccteccssa® 100,056 00 ; Fo) -3--- er a me ere coanes 60 
ead pata tae te rodugeetre - 1,250 00 oat pale, a axe sap vdnie ta shen te S 
Bank Stocks, York, Boston ete., at cna 6 leo ay atte 00 
eed VERE 208 IRE RVILITIsseeseoes 015,750 00 | Real Betate, Wo ai¥all cen vain) — sa'p00 09 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust an Interest due on Ist Ja , 180, (of whieh $2,708 a 
Co., at market value weed Fie cde cedbocccs eceesee , 37,750 Balance in bands of Agents, and in coarse of tang . 20,348 
$2,158,140 42 mission from a Iet Samsun, (ot which used 00 
Lisbilitice—Losses unadjusted and not due.........$165,554 53 | gus nmcrrabie ter Proatens on Inland Risks)... ST 
Other Property, Seer ereeeerreeere F 
Brooklyn Agency, No. 94 Court street, sre ead” zal om Pic are Leas 88 
| | &. B. DAVENPORT, Agent: rr) 
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Eli's Daughter ; The Children’s Cities ; Ericsson 
tions; Some Soldier Poetry ; Froude’s Heary ; Lyrics of 








N Tre, MONTHLY 
FOR 
JULY 1862) 6 1 ENT 


18 READY TO-DAY, 


The July Number is now ready with the following contents - 
Chiefly about War Matters; The Poet to his Readers ; Friend 
his Inven- 


tden ; Mov- 


ing ; Methods of Study in Natural History ; Reviews and Literary 


Notices. 


e_—_— 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


ArLanric. 
regular circulation of this diane the varawas of thie 
vor is a sufficient evidence of the favor with the public 
regard Taz ATLANTIC. 
The Tenrn Voutme will contain a great variety of the best arti- 
cles in all departments.of literature. Its pages will be strength- 
ened, as heretofore, by thoughtful and patriotic politicial papers 
from the best in the country. In the department of Novels 
and Stories, At.arrie will in future be specially well sup- 
lied, some of our most popular writers being now engaged on 
and Tales for its columns. 
The late Tazopors Wintssor, the Author of “Cecil Dreeme” 
and *“ John Brent,” left a most interesting journal of his travels, 
which will appear shortly in Taz ATLANTic, with the title of “ Life 
in the Open Air.” The record is fall of adventure, 
Professor LowgLt and Professor AGAssiz will continue their 
popular contributions, so widely welcomed at home and abroad. 
Tux Artantic Staff of Writers in Prosé and Poetry comprises 
many of the best names in American literature, Among them 
are 


Jamas Russe. Lowz11, O.iver Wanpa.. Hoiuzs, 
Hryry W. Lonarsiiow, Joun G. Warr, 

Louis AGasstz, EK. P. Warrrrs, 

Rates Watpo Emerson, Bararp Tarionr, 


NATHADIBL HawrHoane, 
Epwarp Everett, 


Hararet Prescorr, = TERRY, 
Mas. H. B, Stows, . RY GILEs, 
And others of 


(er Tux Leapine Warrers or America. “OG 





Tzxms.—Three dollars a year, or Twenty: five cents a number, 
postage paid by the Publishers, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTs.— Subscribers to pay their own pos- 
tage. Two Copies for Five Dollars ; Five Copies for Ten Dollars ; 
Eleven Copies for Twenty Dollars. Postage 36 cents a year. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 

No. 135 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


M USIC-BOOKS 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
‘There is a Choir of Infant Songsters, 
White-robed, round the Savior’s Throtie.” 





Price per hundred copies, 

THE ORIOLA ... 2.0 sadisodoiccvetied bb'd0 0S ine EB cccved $28 00 

THE GOLDEN CHAIN, Cloth bound..............see0 -~ 25 00 

" " “ Half-bound............. seececeee 17 OO 

" " " POQOE. binha cbedodncds ods. eves 1200 
THE GOLDEN SHOWER, by Wa. B. Brapayar. Price, 

PAVE, 65 ao deepens’ i ossavee 12 0 

“ " " Half-bound............ ecee 16 0 

" " " eee 25 0 


THE SILVER CHIME. A Cluster of Sabbath-School Mel- 
odies, Tunes, Sentences, Chants, etc., Edited and Com- 
posed by Gzorex F. Roor. Price, in paper covers, 15 


CaMbA BAIA. «os 0000.0G0+ 0000 0099 pe ognnges oeoowos send 12 00 
Bound in stiff covers, 40 cents single.........s+0-.++« 16 06 
(Ce Single copies mailed for examination on receipt 
of the retall price. 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, No. 1, Cloth........... 20 00 
" . " " " Half bound......15 00 

u " " " " .Paper..... sos-- 10 00 

" -w " " No. 2, Half-bound.... 17 00 

. " “ " PE ceceen oa00 12 08 
SONGS FOR S.-SCHOOL AND VESTRY, Cloth.......... 23 00 
# J « " ® Half-bound.... 15 00 

° 8 ® " Paper...... +» 10 0 
ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, 2, 3, and 4.........+.-+++« vee 10 





SHEET MUSIC 
Of all kinds, suitable for abbath-Schools, Anniversaries, etc. 
N. P. KEMP, 
Sabbath-School Book-store, 
» No. 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEw SUNDAY-SCHOOL . LIBRARY BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
AWERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


KATE MORGAN AND HER SOLDIERS. With fine en‘ 
AVINGS. ... sees sense Re Wield bid «'5 Ge Hed bola ie 4 60 obs Oe ove 080 
WEE DaVIE. By Rev. N. MacLzgop, D.D...........-++0+ 
MISS KATY’S LITTLE MAID 
For sale by G. 8. SOOFIELD, 
Sunday-School Depository, No. 599 Broadway, N, Y. 


BEADLE'S DIME SERIES—PRICE TEN 
CENTS. 


BROWNLOW 
and the 

Unionists oF East TRNNESSER ; 
With Anecdotes, Incidents, etc, 








PARSON 


BEADLE’S AMERICAN BATTLES, No, 1. 
PITTSBURG LANDING 


AND THE 
SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


Fach issue of Beadle’s American Battles will be complete in if- 
self, giving the story of one Battle or one Campaign ; and the 
whole series will form, when completed, a connected and stirring 
history of the Great Rebellion. . 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. Address 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York, 


W EDDING CARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS, 
for sale, and stamped with Crests and Cypher in Colors and 

Plain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 

J. EVERDELL’S 


Old Establishment, No. 302 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
Samples by mail, 


HALLETT, 








LATE OF 


FREDRICKS & C@O., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 134 & 136 BOWERY, 
New Worx. 


Baving made extensive additions to their Gallery, they are 
prepared to prod Photographs of every size from life-size to 
the Carte de Visite, in a style not to be surpassed, if equaled, by 
these charging more than double the prices. 
Adopting the principle of first-class work at the most reason- 
able prices, they hope to sustain the reputation and continue to 
merit as well as to enjoy the very liberal patronage they have 
hitherto received. , 
They invite special attention to their colored Photographs, and 
a critical comparison of them with those of any other gallery, 
Photographs of any size or style made from Daguerréotype or 
Ambrotype likenesses, 

Phetographs 63 by 86 inches, $1. Duplicates, 50 cents, 

Cartes de Visite, per dozen, $2. Duplicates, $1 50. 

Piétures te be copied can be sent by Express, and returnéd tl> 
same way, without any risk. 





HALLETT & BROTHER, 
Nos. 134 & 196 Bowery, NM. Y. 





THOS, FARIS’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART GALLERY, 
(LATE 2007"S,) 
Nov 751) BROADWAY, 


Between Waverley Place arid Eighth Street, New York. 
Gallery and Skylight Room onthe first floor; ‘Caries de 
Visite a specialite. » ivan 
RAVEN & BACON, , 





17 
MANUPACTURERS OF Grawy Awp Squanz 
P RIANO-PORTES.;)) 5) 9» we) 
Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Depetvez. N.Y. 
The long experience Gnupealdevananeiiiamaniie 
sees, enable them to produce Instruments anyother 
establishment. : : sf 
Their al attention is given to the construction, improve- 
meu, aild introduction of all egsential changes that may be re- 
quiréd to make a perfect Piano-Forte. are invited to 
call and examine. Favorable terms will be to those want- 


ing to purebage gp credit. 
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Aan ouh Wethns Shampend ples, 
Eh toot . TW AL | 
On ty th trembling hands, 
I raised a little n QO TOHTO A 
A sobin with her @edgling brood } 
Was singing then, hard by ; 
Tat robin with her fledgling brood 
> Wag, happier fr than I. : . 
(“fie leaves have fallen on thet mound, 


“|, Tie snows have bound it fast, 7 
_-. And, howling through the trees o'erhéad, 
pop Mave gusts.of winter passed, 
* “Bat now the winter's icy bands 

Are severed by the spring, 

And round that lonely mound again 

The rebins come to sing. x 


" "Tie autumn there alone ?— 
. The long, cold, dismal winter nights 
"~« Phat since have come and gone? 


Me could not bear to leave me once, 
Not even for a day; ’ 
He grieved and pined in loneliness 
meer I was away. 


But now he lies untended there, 
Nor murmurs from his bed; = 
And.dowa in mold and darkness keeps 
The watches of the dead. 


We draped him for his final rest, 
"Mid sobs, and tears, and sighs ; 

‘We eombed his hair, and tenderly 
We closed his precious eyes. 


Do rose and violet keep their place 
Through all these wasting hours ? 

And does his little moldering hand 
Still clasp its withered flowers ? 


With such endearing cares we sought 
The cruel grave to cheat 

Of halfits horrors ; even his toys 
Were buried at his feet. 


How vain the thought to placate death 
With cheerful funeral rite! 

I have a funeral in my heart, 
I bury him each night. 


The grief each idle passer by 
Prejudged would soon depart, 

ie gnawing deep and deeper still 
Into my withered heart. 


And in my agony I turn 
To that far spot of ground, 
Where all my earthly hopes lie dead 


Within the little mound. G. W. 0. 





MORAL COURAGE. 


‘Fuat was a noble reply when the Saltan of 
Turkey offered Kossuth wealth and power if he 
‘would embrace the Moslem faith: ‘“‘ Welcome, if 
meed be, the ax or the gibbet; but curses on the 
tongue that dares to make te me so infamous a pro- 
posal!” He was a refugee in the domains of the 
Sultan; and to refuse compliance with his wishes 
might be death; but the great Hungarian had re- 
solved that,come what might, his conscience should 
be free. The words of Zwingle, when emolument 
was offered him if he would adhere to the Romish 
temets, were as noble: “Do not think that for any 
money I will suppress a single syllable of the 
trath |” 

No ene can fail to admire the moral courage 
that prompted these replies, or the strong language 
of the replies themselves. Moral courage never 
mses weak words. The Savior enunciated the prin- 
siple of true moral courage when he said, “ Let your 


. @ommunication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatso- 


@ver is more than these cometh of evil.” A man’s 
strength of character may be correctly measured by 
#he manner in which he answers anopponent. “I 
have been bullied,” wrote the Countess of Dorset 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, who had nominated to 
her a candidate for the borough of Appleby,“ by a 
usurper. I have been neglected by a court, but I 
will not be dictated by a subject—your man sha’n't 
stand!” We need nothing more to tell us that the 
Countess was a strong woman. When President 
Lincoln, while on his way to the capital, asked the 
Democratic Legislature of New Jersey if they would 
sustain him should it be necessary “ to put the foot 
down firmly,” it understood him, and applauded. 
He did not say that “if he should be reduced to the 
dire necessity of resorting to coercion to uphold the 
principles of constitutional liberty for which the 
fathers,” etc., but should it be necessary “ to put 
the foot down firmly.” These few meaning words 
showed that he had moral stamina. The plain 
Saxon of his Inaugural sent to the winds the 
schemes of compromisers. In blunt, bold words, 
he thrust the principles of equity and of the Consti- 
tution into the face of the nation, and declared that 
he would stand by those principles. The people 
took heart—their sense of justice woke—they knew 


. their man, and re-echoed his voice. 


There ale comparatively few who, under all cir- 
e@umstances, dare speak their real sentiments. Let 
ene glance over The Congressional Globe for the 
last decade, and he will see how lamentably the 
truism is verified. Our Charles Sumners and 
Andrew Johnsons can hardly be called representa- 
They are 

** Like Druid rocks, 

Or spires ef land, that stana apart, 

@left from the main.” 

Men like Sumner are known as “ radicals,” and men 
Bike Jolinson as “ renegades,” and such epithets are 
often but other words for saying that a man dare 
assert that his soulishisown. But, with all the 
abuse heaped upon them, such men are regarded 
with universal confidence: andthey alone. When 
the calculating politician wishes to know on which 


side of a political question Sumner will be found, 


he secretly asks himself which side has the claim 


-_of humanity—he is confident that Sumner will not 


“swerve from that. 

The reply of Parson Brownlow, the Tennessee 
jatriot, is an example of true independence of sp'rit. 
e was in prison, and had suffered severely from 
an acute disease. “Brownlow,” said an officer, 
“you should not be here. Take the oath of alleg- 
iance to the Confederate Government, which will 
not only entitle you to a speedy release, but will 
imsure you protection.” ‘Sir,’ said Brownlow, 
“before ] would take the oath to support such a 
heli-forsaken institution, 1 would suffer myself to 
or to die with old age!” The answer, though 
aracteristically Southern, remindsone of Luther's 
famous remark about entering Worms. The noble 
Fennesseean was reedy to sacrifice ease, health, 
and life itself for a principle. He meant to be his 
, Ow. n, and dared assert his claim to his man- 

‘hood in unmistakable words. 
Principles are bulwarks intrusted us by God. 
If We fail to defend them, we are conqvered, ruined. 


De defend our principles requires plain, truthful 


speech. “Let your yea be yea, and your.nay, na hes 
ate the sacred writer, “Jest ye ‘fall into scan om Ol 


‘Y sien,” | It requires moral courage to obey the in- } 


junction. We are prone to dissemble; considera- 
tions of kindness often lead us into deception: we 
must train ourselves to trath. A man trained to 


-fwuth finds in truth his moral atmosphere, and his | 


_#0ul dilates and becomes godlike in the clear, pure 
air. His uncompromising words come forth ia the 
day of triel-as spontaneously as those of Koss 

wingle, or Brownlow. He lives for his spiritual 


salad e.. He is willing to everything 
+ ¢ hem po sortaay Rivenbli es err eek enaheakiod 
- at last to the presence of his Maker. 
; * after time, 
dpi ala rie aaa enna ihe genes 


ih 


BurrerwortH. : 










ora Hesie Ss - tend erent io you as you ae to thoes whom yoa 
ey ye Rueurt Kino of a Nunse ror : _— | do pot prefer. Try person ar select 
Sa nt of Waeacs pis ee ods, and avery one should 





| ameng the stars,” replied the angel. “ Ah, one 


| in the ground, but in the blue ether, and they drink 


jo No, surely ; but only those who are congenial 
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the little John, Whe afterwards became the 


| Lord’s best beloved disciple, had wandered with} thing to do with the false ; he can afford to seem 
| ene of his heavenly playfellows into a beautiful 


flower-garden. ‘Then ‘said the angel’ to John, “I 
must now go away to sleep.” “But where is thy 
bed, dear stranger?” asked John. “Up. there, 


must sleep sweetly there,” sighed the little John; 
“if I might only go up with thee!” “Thy bed is’ 
already made there; but thou must be content to 
lie wearily awhile longer down here, poor child!” 
The boy looked wonderingly into the angel's 
face, then plucked a bunch of roses and lilies, and | 
gave them to his sweet companion as a remem- 
brance till the next morning. “There is a nose- 
gay for thee,” said he, “ and forget not'to bring me 
one from above when thou comest again early to- 
morrow, for the flowers up there must be far 
prettier and larger than ours.” “ They are indeed,” 
said the angel ; but I cannot bring them down to 
thee. See’st thou the stars shining in heaven? 
‘These are our flowers, but they are so large and 
bright that thy poor, weak little eyes could not 
look into them, if I should bring them as near to 
thee as thy roses and lilies, They are not planted 


their life not from the sunshine, but from the light 
of God’s countenance. But this 1 will do: I will 
bring thee a seed from one of these flowers to- 
morrow, and we will plant it in thy earth, and see 
what will come of it.” And the angel kissed the 
boy and vanished. 

The next morning he came again, as he had 
promised, and in his palm lay a glittering seed. 
And the two little ones buried it in the earth, and 
every morning and every evening the angel watered 
it with water brought in the hollow of his little 
hand. And tbe little John told all the good chil- 
dren in Jeruselem that he had a star sown in his 
garéen; and the children came every day to see 
whether it had yet come up. And lo! in the 
autumn there bloomed a lovely flower, round in 
form, with.a cirelet ef many slender petals, like the 
rays of a star. And so it received the name of 
Aster, which in English means star. And when I 
stend in a clear night by a bed of asters and watch 
the stars shining down over them and me, it is as 
if they whispered to each other of their old rela- 
tionship, and the stars look downward and the 
asters look upward, as if they would fain exchange 
a kiss of love. Eusesia. 


ANNA’S DIFFICULTY. 


Our friend Anna came home from school one 
day with her sunny face all in a cloud, and look- 
ing as if it might presently get a sprinkling of tears. 
There was one to whom she always went in 
trouble besides that other One to whom she tried 
first to speak, and she sought that best earthly 
friend now. 

“ Mother, I do think it is really mean and rude 
in the P.’s that they pass me by when nearly all 
the class of girls are invited. I don’t want to feel 
bad about such a thing, but I can’t help it. I 
don’t. know as anybody likes to be slighted.” 

“Of course not, my daughter,” said Mrs. A.; 
“the feeling of having been rudely treated is 
always uncomfortable. What do you suppose is 
the reason you are not included in the party ?” 
“It is because the P.’s feel above us, mother. 
The girls dress in finer clothes than I, and have 
more accomplishments ; and then we work fora 
living, and they do not. But, mother, I believe I 
am as intelligent and as well-bred as they. I 
can’t bear it, mother.” 

“Tt is not pleasant, to be sure, Anna; but think 
agein, darling, before you say you cannot bear it.” 
“Well, mother, who could? Nobody but you, 
who seem to have a way of getting round hard 
places or walking through them,” 

“I have had many more years of experience in 
life than you, ought I not to have learned some- 
thing of its philosophy? But I wish you to think 
now whether there is not some way for you to 
bear this little vexation.” 

“Oh yes, mother, I know what you always say, 
and that, of course, is right; but I don’t see how 
feeling and acting like a Christian takes away 
one s natural feeling about being slighted and ill- 
treated by others.” 

“Perhaps it does not. I sometimes think one’s 
sensibilities are greatly intensified by the better 
life. A Christian, by trying to bring his own 
character up to the point of perfect love and honor, 
often becomes exacting of such perfectness in 
others, and failing to find it feels exquisite pain. 
Yet the pain will oftener be that God's great prin- 
ciples of right are violated, than that his personal 
feelings are hurt. Which is easier for you, child, 
to be wounded in personal feeling, or to see what 
is wrong against God ?” 

“TI never thought exactly ; it is dreadful to see 
the wrong, but one feels in the other a sense of 
shame—fecls so wronged— it is quite different.” 

“My precious one,” said Mrs. A.,* when you 
have so learned the love of God as to know no 
difference between the interests and the honor of 
his faw and your own comfort and pleasure and 
good name, you will see more clearly how this is, 
and feel, it is likely, the sense of shame and 
wrong in a different way.” 

“But, mother, haven’t we a right to feel hurt 

when we are wronged or slighted—I mean person- 
ally hurt ?” 
_ “Yes; but may be if we looked a little deeper 
into the principles of things, or our own principles, 
we should not sufferso much. What is the secret 
ef your feeling hurt by the P.’s? Does the slight 
make your real self in any respect less or worse ? 
Does it injure you in the estimation of others ?”’ 

“Why no, mother, | suppose not; but [ am as 
good and as much respected as they are; and I 
don't like to have it seem that I am beneath them 
because | am not so rich, and all that.” 

“ My dear, I believe we have talked this subject 
over before, and long ago underst »od that we desire 
ho position, no companionship which is not ours 
by right of moral and intellectual character. It is 
‘the Christian principle to live in all things for the 
true and the right; to be willing to take our own 
place in business and society, and fill it well; to 
‘think less of what others think of us than of what 
we in ourselves are ; 10 appear to be only what we 
are, end be willing to appear thus, while we are 
always looking up to something witer, and lovelier, 
and better. I never could get the idea of a Chris- 

)tian’s being above or beneath any one in the sense 
you mean. His associations are, or should be, 
such as Christ's were in his walk among men. 
Christ, infinitely endowed with all excellence and 
beauty, was also infinitely humble. He neitoer 
sought nor shunned any for his own sake, but lived 
out the divine fullness of his life of suffering and 
love without regard to his position or popularity 
with men. I said he did not seek others, bat | 
must except the beloved John, and the household 
at Bethany, anda few others whom he loved un- 
doubtedly for their own sake, with a personal, 
human sort of attachment.” 

“ You don’t mean, mother, that we should never 
}week people for their own sake or our own plea- 
sure?” t MY 








tim’ principles and life. Treat others with courtesy 
wad peonrectty, and for the rest allow others to be 
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in a)] things what he is, and to depend for love and 
favor on his consciousness of worth.” ; 

“But, mother, I never thought of depending 
upon anything elses The P.’s know I am their 
equal in the school-room, and for all the qualities 
hey ought to respect.” 

“You remember we spoke of a right of choice 
‘on their part; and now are'you, a Christian; going 
‘to be hurt because fashionable people do not court 
you ? Can you not yet think of a way to bear the 
_¥Yexation? Is it, indeed, so much of a »trialas you 
think it all through and through? You know, 
little one, that Christians can look at these things 
only in the light the Christ-life sheds on their 
souls, on all their earthly relations, on the path 
that leads them up to the Source of light and trath 
and right. Think of it,;and tell me to-morrow if 
you can bear to be slighted by the P.’s.” 

“Well, Anna,” said Mrs. A., the next day, 
“have you come to a conclusion ?” 

“Really, mother,” said Anna, “you -have a 
great way of taking the sting out of uncomfortable 
things. I wonder if I shall ever get so as not to 
care for my own sake.” 

“That will depend upon how closely you are 
united to God. If you live the true Christ-life, 
nothing of the sort will hurt you much; the con- 
sciousness of being right, the joy of his approval, 
will suffice you. But about the P.’s 9” 

“Why, mother, nothing about them: I don’t 
think I shall feel badly any more. If they do not 
care for me, I’shall not for them, only to be kind 
and polite; and I am sure I want no one’s favor 
who does not love me for just what I am, and’ for 
trying to become better than Iam. I shall go to 
echool very happy to-day. I always thought the 
idea of being above or below any one, as we com- 
monly hear it, had a sort of meanness in it.” 

“So it has; and Anna, always remember this: 
Every soul is created by the same God—purehased 
by the blood of the same Savior, and has an indi- 
vidual life as dear to God as any other life. The 
Christian is peculiarly precious to him, and how- 
ever humble in this world’s estimate, is an heir te 
his eternal glory and happiness ; and so the Chris- 
tian should, whatever may be his gifts or calling, 
possess that quietness and dignity of spirit—that 
resting in the consciousness of God’s love aad 
approval—that he will not be greatly moved by 
the applause or the displeasure of his fellows.” 

“* And so, mother, it saves a great many uncom- 
fortable feelings to be a Christian.” 

“It saves a great amount of disappointed pride 
and wounded vanity, gives many a sweet night’s 
sleep in thinking God will take care of our reputa- 
tion, being willing to be what and where he will 
have us tobe. Onthe whole, Anna, it is a hap- 
pier, more comfortable thing, for the relations of 
this life, to be a Christian ; nota half-way disciple, 
but a whole-heart-and-soul believer, who keeps no 
reserves to sting conscience with. He will not 
feel a thousand things that sting other men; and 
the real troubles he must bear are shared by him 
whose office it is to carry our human sorrows. Be 
at peace with God, dear child, and let the love 
which that peace brings speak in your tones, and 
manners, and ways, and you need not be embar- 
rassed if duty takes you to a palace or a hovel.” 

“T shall get my lessons better to-day for that 
thought, mother. I shall not feel half so vexed if 
I fail when I have done the best I can.” 

“That is the intention of religion always, my 
child, to keep the possessor calm, assured, and 
quite aside from the little jostlings and harass- 
ments of a self-seeking life.” E. L. E. 
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TALES ABOUT HEALTH. 
BY DIO LEWIS, MD. 


SUNSHINE. 





Srciusion from sunshine is one of the misfor- 
tunes of our civilized life. The same cause which 
makes potato vines white and sickly when grown 
in dark cellars, operates to produce the pale sickly 
girls that are reared in our parlers. Expose either 
to the direct rays of the sun, and they begin to 
show color, health, and strength. 
When in London, some years ago, I visited an 
establishment which had acquired a wide reputation 
for the cure of those maladies in which prostration 
and nervous derangements were prominent features, 
I found in the use made of sunshine the secret of 
success. The slate roof had been removed and a 
glass one substituted. The upper story had been 
divided into sixteen small rooms, each one pro- 
vided with a lounge, washing apparatus, etc. The 
patient, on entering each his little apartment, re- 
moved all his clothing, and exposed himself to the 
direct rays of the sun. Lying on the lounge, and 
turning over from time to time, each and every part 
of the body was thus exposed to the life-giving rays 
of the sun. Several London physicians candidly 
confessed to me that many cases which seemed 
waiting only for the shroud, were galvanized into 
ee and health by this baptism in the blessed san- 
shine. 
Many years ago a clergyman who had for years 
been a victim of dyspepsia, and who had prayed 
jor death as the only door of escape, came at length, 
through the advice of a mutual friend, to consult 
with me. I advised the disuse of all medicines, 
the generous use of cracked wheat and good beef, 
and much exposure to sunshine. To secure the 
last mentioned influence, I directed him to baild a 
close fence, covering a space twenty feet square, in 
his garden, and plant the earth within with some- 
thing to occupy his mind. Then when the weather 
was warm, shutting himeeif in, he was to busy 
himself quite nude with the cultivation of his vege- 
tabies from ten to sixty minutes a day, always in- 
dulging in a thorough bath and vigorous friction 
before leaving. He was radically cured! 
I was practicing my profession in Buffalo, New 
York, during ‘49 and ’51, those memorable chalera 
seasons. I saw at least five cases of cholera on the 
thady side of the street and houses to one on the 
sunnyside. One eminent physician in New Orleans 
reports from his own practice eight cases of yellow 
Jever on the shady side of the street to one on the 
subpny side. 
Who has not read Florence Nightingale’s obser- 
vations in the Crimea as between the shady and 
sunny side ef the hospitals? In St. Petersburg the 
shady side of the hospitals was so notoriously un- 
favorable to the sick soldier, that the Czar decreed 
it _ a = 
e shade-trees about ourd i have done 
much to make our wives and een feebdle, 
and neuralgic. Trees ought never to stand near 
enough to our dwellings to cast a shade upon them ; 
and if the blinds were removed, and nothing but a 
curtain within, with which to Jessen on the hottest 
days the intensity of the heat, it would add greatly 
to the tone of our nerves and to our general Vigor. 
The piszzas which project over the lower story, 
always make that leas y the upper story, 
especially for sleeping Purposes, ij am sure I have 
cured @ great many cases of rheumatism by advis- 
ing patients to leave bedrooms shaded by trees or 
piazzas and sleep in a room and bed which were 


constantly dried and puri 
the can. purified by the direct rays of 
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I must say that the physical condition of the 
island was better than in any other 
portion of the a I found, to 
surprise, negro cabins containiny 

rooms, and occasionally a small window of from 
to four panes ef glass; these are luxuries whic 
assure you are rarely if ever enjoyed by the slaves 
of the interior of this state or of Georgiaand Florida. 
Besides, the slaves were not overworked, as near 
asl can ascertain. Their tasks could generally be 
performed by the middle of the afternoon, allowing 
them the remainder of the day to themselves, in 
which to attend to raising pigs and chickens, and 
making or mending their garments. The rations 
allowed were tcanty. Only a peck of ‘corn per 
week to an adult was allowed.  Recollect, that 
was all that was allowed by the owner; ifany 
other articles of diet came to the table of the slave, 
| they were furnished by himself. Clothing was not 
Six yards of coarse cloth 
to the hand was the allowance, and the slave must 
pay for the making up; a pair of shoes added made 
up the list of garments for the year. | 
But they usually had a good Sunday suit, which 
they managed to provide by extra labor. 
the Jast two years they have not been furnished 
with the usual amount of cleth, and for about a 
year have had no opportunity to buy, so that many 
of them bave but a single suit, and must remain. 
out of sight while that is being washed. 
opinion that not much time is lost in this way, as 
they are not afraid of a little dirt on their clothes. 
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meal the lady said to me: 
“Mr. 
buried this evening. 
negro funeral, perhaps you'd like 


you go,” I replied. 
“ Thank you,” said the lady. 


so cold a night as this !” 


me. 
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inquired of a mother why her little daughter had 
not been at school that day ; she replied that Sat- 
ulday was washing-day, and her child having but 
one froek, had to stay at home to have it washed. 
These evils are being fast remedied by friends in 
the North, whose liberal donations of clothing are 
being distributed among the destitute. 

The social and intellectual’ condition of the 
slaves here was not above that of savages gener- 
They have no surnames; a single name, as 
we have for oxen, is all the name a slave in the 
Sometimes, for convenience of 
distinguishing two or three of the same name on a 
plantation, the name of a former master is added. 
In organizing a school on one of the plantations, a 
few days ago,I found three boys named Abram ; 
they had no other name, as they had not lived 
together on the same plantation in slavery. Now, 
what is to be done? I must see the mother, or 
both parents, and get them to adopt a family name, 
then I can enter the names of my three Abrams on 
the rol], so as to distinguish them. This must be 
done all through theseislands. Some of the names 
I have met, in taking the census of some small 
islands, are Cuffee, Cudjo, Cash, June, July, Mon- 
day, Friday. To speak to or of a black man as 
Mr., or his wife as Mrs., would be at present very 
ridiculous. I have found a large number of blacks 
who had adopted a surname, but in no instance 
have I found that the name of the wife was 
chenged for that of the husband. The wife of 
Cuffee Simmons gives her name not as Cindy Sim- 
mons, but as Cindy March, and so on. 

Not one in a thousand men can tell hisage. Not 
one in a thousand parents knows the ages of his 
In asking men and women their ages, 
perhaps one in ten will say: ‘‘I reckon Ise ’bout 
urty,” or whatever his opinion may be. 

Before our troops came here, about ore slave in 
a hundred knew the alphabet, and about one ina 
thousand could read in easy sentences. This state 
of things is being rapidly changed. Schools are 
started on the larger plantations, and the children 


It may not generally be known that an agree- 
ment has been made with the negroes to pay 
The agents have not been 
authorized by the Government to do so. But, by 
way of encouragement, the Treasury department 
has sent out money enough to pay one dollar an 
secre for all the cotton planted up to the 23d of 
This is divided among those who worked 
in cotton-planting—the carpenters and others get- 
ting pone—but itis hoped that this small amount 
is only an installment, and will be followed by 
Last Wednesday, the 31st inst., the 
money was paid out, and it was a day long to be 
remembered on Edisto, as the first in which the 
begroes were practically recognized as owners of 
@n the Townsend estate, where 
I em now stopping, the amount divided was $110. 
Many a heart was made glad by this slight remun- 
eration of a dollar or two for three months’ work. 
I shall long remember the scene on the “Tom 
The negroes were 
gathered in a crowd under a large live-oak tree, at 
noon, near the house, and the paymaster sat with 
bis small trunk of money by his side, a pile of 
small bills on his knee, paying off the men and 
‘women, as the Superintendent, standing near, read 
over the names and the amounts due each from the 
I thought the old oak, which had occa- 
sionally been an unwilling whipping-post, waved 
its branches livelier, in approbation of the scene 
below it, and in exultation over this symptom of 
returning justice to the black man. 
The first want of the slave is freedom, and that 


J. M. Hawks. 


{Frou “Among the Pines,” ia The Continental Monthly for 
June. The scene of the story is a plantation in the northern part 
of 8outh Carolina, where Mr. Edmund Kirke, who tells the story, 


The eonversation, at dinner, rambled over a wide 
range of subjects, and was carried on mainly by the 
Colonel and myself; but toward the close of the 


K——, Sam and young Junius are to be 
If you have never seen a 


“I will be happy to accompany you, madam, if 


“Pshaw! Alice, you'll not go into the woods on 


“Yes, Ithink I ought to. Our people will expest 


It was about an hour after nightfall when we 
took our way to the burial-ground. The moon had 
risen, but the clouds, which gathered when the sun 
went down, covered its face, and were fast spread- 
ing their thick, black shadows over the little collec- 
Near two new-made graves 
were gathered some two handred men and women, 
as dark as the night that was setting around them. 
As we entered the circle the old preacher pointed to 
the seats reserved for us, and the sable crowd fell 
back a few paces, as if, even in the presence of 
death, they did not forget the difference between 


Seatiered here and there among the trees, torches 
of lightwood threw a wild and fitful light over the 
little cluster of graves, and revealed the long, 
straight boxes of rough pine that held the remains 
of the two negroes, and lit up the score of russet 
mounds beneath which slept the dusky kinsmen 


The simple head-boards that marked these hum- 
ble graves chronicled no bad biography or senseless 
rhyme, and told no false tales of lives that had be:- 
but “ ace 22 ;” “ Pompey ; 


“ Jake's Euiza;” “ Aunt Suz;” .“ Aunr. 's 

Tom ;” “ Joz,” and other like inscriptions, soratched | 

im rough characters on those unplaned 

all the records there. The'rade tenants hed p 

away and “left no sign ;” their birth, their age, 
deeds, were alike unknown— at 
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covers of the rude eoffins were not yet nailed 


Soon, Junius, holding his 
the smaller 
all that was left of 


ope eam by its side, 
the cold 8 lips, and 


“Don’t grebe, 
from trubbling, whar de weary am at rest.” 

'“T knows it; I knows it, Uncle. I knows de 
Lord am bery good to take ’'m ’way; but why did 


he take de young chile, and leab de ole man har?” 


“ De little sapling dat grow in de shade may die 
while it’m £; de great tree dat grow in de sun 
must lib til] de ax cut him down. ; 

These words were the one wanting to make 
the great grief which was swelling in the nezgro's 
heartoverflow. Giving one low, wild cry,he folded 
his wife in his arms, and burst into @ paroxysm of 
tears. 


“Come now, mychil'ren,” said the old preacher, 
kneeling down, “let us pray.” 

The whole assemblage then knelt on the cold 
ground, while the old man prayed, and a more sin- 
cere, heart-touching # ped never went up from 
human lips to that God “who hath made of one 
blood all nations that dwell on the face of the 
earth.” Thovgh clothed in rags, and in feeble old 
age, a slave, at the mercy of a cruel task-master, 
that old man was richer far than his master. His 
simple faith, which looked through the darkness 
surrounding him into the clear and radiant light of 
the unseen land, was of far more worth than all the 
wealth and glory of the world. I know not why 
it was, but as. I looked at him. in the dim, red light 
which fell on his upturned face, and cast a strange 
halo around his bent form, I thought of Steplten, as 
he gazed upward and saw heaven open, and “ the 
Son of Man seated at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 

Rising from his knees, the old preacher turned 
slowly to the black mass that encircled him, and 
said: 

“‘My dear bredderin and sisters, de Lord say dat 
‘de dust shill return to de earth as it war, and de 
spirit to him who gabe it,’ and now, ’cordin’ to dat 
text, my friends, we’m gwine to put dis dust (point- 
ing to the two coffins) in de groun’ whar it cum 
from, and whar it shill lay till de blessed Lord blow 
de great trumpet on de resumrection mornin’. De 
spirits of our brudders harde Lord hab already took 
to hisseff. ‘Our brudders,’ I say, my chil’ren, ’case 
ebery one dat de Lord hab made am brudders to 
you and to me, whedder dey’m bad or good, white 
or brack. 

“Dis young chile, who hab gone ’way and leff 
his pore fader and mudder suff’rin’ all ober wid 
grief, he hab gone to de Lord, shore. He neberdid 
no wrong ; he allers *beyed his massa, and he neber 


w’n de cruel, bad oberseer put de load so heaby on 
him dat it kill him. Yes,my bredderin and sisters, 
he hab gene to de Lord; gone whar dey don’t work 
in de swamps ; whar de little chil’ren don’t tote de 
big shingles fru de water up to dar knees. No 
swamps am éar; noshinglesamcut dar; dey don’t 
need ’em, "ease dar hous’n haint builded wid hands, 
fcr dey m all built by de Lord, and gib’n to de good 
niggers, ready-made, and for nuffin’. De Lord 
don’t say, like as our massa do, ‘Pomp, dar’s de 
logs and de shingles,’ (dey’m allers pore shingles, 
de kine dat woan’t sell; but he say, ‘dey’m good 
‘nuff for niggers,ef de roof do leak.’) De Lord 
doan’t say: *‘ Now, Pomp, you go to work and build 
you’ own house; but mine dat you does you’ task 
all de time, jess de same!’ But de Lord—de 
bressed Lord—he say, w'en we goes up dar, ‘ Dar, 
Pomp, dar’s de house dat I’se been a-buildin’ for 
you eber sence ‘de foundation ob de worle.’ It’m 
done now, and you kin cum in; yourroom am jess 
ready, and ole Sal and de chil’ren dat I tuk ’way 
from you eber s0 long ago, and dat you mourned 
ober and cried ober as ef you'd neber see dem agin, 
dar de am, all on’em, awaiting for you. Dey'm 
been fixin’ up de house ’spressly for you all dese 
long years, and dey’be got it all nice and comfible 
new.’ Yas, my frens, glory be to him, dat’s what 
our heabenly Massa say, and who ob you wouldn’t 
bab sich a massa as dat? a massa dat don’t set you 
no hard tasks, and that gibs you ’nuff to eat, and 
time to rest and tO sing and to play. A massa dat 
doan’t keep no Yankee oberseer to foller you ’bout 
wid de big free-lashed whip; but dat leads you 
hisseff round to de green pastures and de still 
waters ; and w’en you'm a-faint and a-tired, and 
can’t go no furder, dat takes you up in his arms, 
and carries you in his bosom. What pore darkey 
am dar dat wudn’t hab sich a massa? What one 
ob us, eben ef we had to work so hard as we does 
now, wudn’t tink hisseff de happiest nigger in de 
hull worle, ef he could hab sich hous’n to lib in as 
dem ?—dem hous’n ‘not made wid hands, eternal 
in de heabens!’ 

‘‘ But glory, glory to de Lord! my chil’ren, wese 
all got dat Masea, ef we only knowed it, and he’m 
buildin’ dem hous’n up dar, now, for ebery one ob 
us dat am tryin’ to be good and to lub one anoder. 
For ebery one of us, I say, and we kin all git de fine 
houe'n ef we try. 

“Recolember, too, my brudders, dat our great 
Massa am rich, bery rich, and he kin do all he 
promise. He won't say, w’en wese worked ober 
time to git some little ting to comfort de sick chile, 
‘I knows, Pomp, you’se done de work, and I did 
*gree to gib you de pay ; but de factam, Pomp, de 
frost hab come so sudden dis yar, dat I'se loss de 
hull ob de sebenfh dippin’, and l’se pore, so pore, 
de chile must go widout dis time.’ No, no, brud- 
ders, de bressed Lord, he neber talk so. He neber 
break "case de sebenfh dip am shet off, or ’case de 
price of turpentine gwo down at de Norf. He 
neber sell his niggers down Souf, ’case he lose his 
money on de hoss-race. No, my ehil’ren, our 
HEABENLY Masea am rich ;ricu,I say. Heownall 
dis worle, and all de éder worles dat am shinin’ up 
dar in de sky. He own dem all; but he tink more 
ob one ob you, more ob one o¥ yeu—pore, ignorant 
brack folks dat you am—dan ob all dem great 
worles! Who wouldn't belong to such a Missa as 
dat? Who wouldn't be his nigger—not his 
slave—he don’t hab no slaves, but his chile; and 
‘ ef his chile, den his heir, de heir ob God, and de 
joint heir wid Christ.’ O, my chil’ren, tink of dat! 
de heir ob de Lord ob all de earth, and all de sky ! 
What white man can be more’n dat ? 

“ Don’t none of you say you’m too wicked to be 
his chile, ease you a’n't. He lubs de wicked ones 
de best, ease dey need his lub de most. Yas, my 
brudders, eben de wickedest, ef dey’s only sorry, 
and turn roun’ and leab off dar bad ways, he lub 
de bery best ob all, ’ease he’m all lub and pity. 

“ Sam, har, my chil’ren, war wicked, but don’t 
we pity him; don’t we tink he had a hard time, 
and don’t we tink de bad oberseer, who’m layin’ 
dar in de house jess ready to gwo and answer for 
it— don’t we tink he gabe Sam bery great probin- 
cation ?” 

“ Dat's so,” said a dogen of the auditors. 

“ Den don't you spose dat de blessed Lord know 
all dat,and dat he pity Sam too? If we pore 
sinners fee) sorry for him, an’t de Lord's heart big- 
ger'n our’n, and an’t he more sorry forhim? Don't 
you tink dat if he lub and pity de bery worse 
whites, dat he lub and pity pore Sam, who warn t 
0 bery bad, arter2}1? Don’t you tink he'll gib 
Sem a house? P'raps "twon’t be one ob de fine 
hous’n, but won’t it be a comfible house, dat hain’t 
no cracks, and one dat'll keep out de wind and de 
rain? And don’t you s’pose, my chil’ren, dat it'll 
be big ‘nuff for Jule, too—dat pore, repentin chile, 
whore beart am @lean broke, ‘case she hab 
broughten dis on Sam—and won't de Lord—de 
good Lord—de tender-hearted Lord—won't | he 
touch Sem’s heart, and coax him to forgib Jule, 
and to take her into his honse up dar? [ knows 
he will, my chil'ren. I knows ——” 

Here the old negro paused abruptly; for there 
was a quick swaying in the crowd—a hasty rush— 
a wild ery—and Sam's wife burst into the open 


space sround the , and fell at the old man’s 
feet. Throwing her arms wildly around him, she 


i ked out : 
“Say dat agin, Uncle Pomp! for de lub ob de 


you, and take you wid him up dar.” — 
astening her arms frantically around Pompey’s 
oman | 
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“Take = 


Pomp’? a— d——— away—take het away, 


The old negro turned toward his master with 
a sad, grieved look, but gave no heed to his words. 
“ Take her away, some of youy I say,” again 
cried the Colonel. “ Ponip, you mustn’t keep these 
niggers all night in the cold.” 

At the sound of her ‘master’s veiee, the woman 
fell to the ground as if struck by a Minie ‘ball, 
Soon several negroes lifted her up to bear her 
away ; but she struggled violently, and rent the 
woods with her wild cries for ‘one at 


“Look at him, you d— d » them go, and 
don’t let me see you again.” 

She threw herself on the face of the dead, and 
covered the cold lips with her kisses; then rose, 
and with a weak, uncertain step, staggered out 
into the darkness. 

“The system” that had so seared and hardened 
that man’s heart-must have been begotten in the 
lowest hell. 

The old preacher said no more, but four stout 
negro men stepped forward, nailed down the lids, 
and lowered the rough boxes into the ground. 
Turning to Madam P ——, I saw her face was red 
With weeping. She rose to go just as the first 
earth fell, with a dull, heavy sound, on the rude 
coffins ; and giving her my arm, I led her from the 
scene. 

As we walked slowly back te the house, alow 
wail—half a chant, half a dirge—rose from the 
black crowd, and floated off on the still night air, 
till it died away amid the far woods, in a strange 
wild moan. With that sad, wild music in eur 
ears, we entered the mansion. 


MORN IS NIGH. 


Turn thy face unto the wall, 
The weary day is done; 

Be thy doings great.or small, 
Night draweth darkly on; 
Thou no more hast part in all 

The work beneath the sun; 
Turn thy face unto the wall, 
For day is done! 








Fold thy hands to peaceful rest, 
And happy dreams of home; 
Lay them crosswise on thy breast— 
No more thy feet shall roam. 
The shadows deepen in the west, 
And night is come ! 


Weep not thou with sorrow bowed, 
Low in the dust to lie ; 
The sun for aye behind the cloud 
With gladness fills the sky; 
E’en now he lifts his banner proud, 
For morn is nigh! 
—Mrs. Fotherbdy. 


CHARLES SUMNER AND ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 
[Tux following letter to an editorial friend of Mr. Sumner in 


Besten will excite the grateful emotion of many readers.—Eps, 
INDEPENDENT, ) 











Senate Cuamser, June 5, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: Your criticism of the President 
is hasty. ‘ I am confident that if you knew him as 
I do, you would not make it. 

Of course, the President cannot be held respon- 
sible for the misfeasances of subordinates, unless 
adopted or at least tolerated by him. AndI am 
sure that nothing unjust or ungenerous will be 
tolerated, much less adopted by him. 

I am happy to let you know that he has no sym- 
pathy with Stanly in his absurd wickedness, closing 
the schools, nor again in his other act of turning 
our camp into a hunting-ground for slaves. He 
repudiates both—positively. The latter point has 
occupied much of his thought; and the newspapers 
have not gone too far in recording his repeated 
declarations, which I have often heard from his 
own lips, that slaves finding their way into the 
National lines are never to be re-enslaved. This 
is his conviction, expressed without reserve. 

Could you have seen the President—as it was 
my privilege often—while he was considering the 
great questions on which he has already acted— 
the invitation to emancipation in the states, eman- 
cipation in the District of Columbia, and the 
acknowledgment of the independence of Hayti and 
Liberia—even your zeal would have been satis- 
fied, for you would have felt the sincerity of his 
purpose to do what he could to carry forward the 

rintiples of the Declaration of Independence. 
His whole soul was occupied, especially by the 
first proposition, which was peculiarly his own. 
In familiar intercourse with him I remember 
nothing more touching than the earnestness and 
completeness with which he embraced this idea. 
To his mind it was just and beneficent, while it 
promised the sure end of slavery. Of course, to 
me, who had already proposed a bridge of gold for 
the retreating fiend, it was most welcome. Pro- 
ceeding from the President, it must take its place 
among the great events of history. 

If you are disposed to be impatient at any 
seeming shortcomings, think, I pray you, of what 
has been done in a brief period, and from the past 
discern the sure promise of the future. Knowing 
something of my convictions and of the ardor with 
which I maintain them, you may perhaps derive 
some assurance from my confidence. I[ say to 
you, therefore, stand by the Administration. If 
need be, help it by word and &ct, byt stand by it 
and have faith in it. 

I wish that you really knew the President, and 
had heard the artless expression of his convictions 
on thoze questions which concern you so deeply. 
You might, perhaps, wish that he were less cau- 
tious, but you would be grateful that he is so true 
to all that you have at heart. Believe me, there- 
fore, you are wrong, and [ regret it the more 
because of my desire to see all our friends stand 
firmly together. 

If I write strongly, it is because I feel strongly ; 
for my constant and intimate intercourse with the 
President, beginning with the 4th of March, not only 
binds me peculiarly to his Administration, but gives 
me a personal as well as a political interest in 
seeing that justice is done him. 

Believe me, my dear sir, with much regard, ever 
faithfully yours, Cuaries Sumner. 





WHAT GOV. STANLY SAID TO MR. 
COLYER, 


Tne Governor also argued the case on its merits, 
that it was better for a black man not to know how 
to read; and that when he came to be returned to 
his master it would only go all the harder with him. 
To show that Gen. Burnside appreciated the serv- 
ices of loyal blacks, Mr. Colyer stated that at the 
time he left Newbern there were five of them in 
the woods, sent out by the General's orders, two of 
whom, if they accomplished the work they were 
given, would receive four thousand dollars each 
and their freedom, and two others would receive 
two thousand dollars each and their freedom if they 
succeeded. They were sending out black scouts 
continually, who brought in the most minute and 
valuable information in regardtothe enemy. When 
Mr. Colyer conversed with Gen. Burnside on the 
subject of returning slaves who had fled to them 
for ection, the latter said he believed, ae much 
as he believed anything in his life, that this war 
would forever putan endtoslavery. Referring to 
an interview with President Lincoln, Mr. Colyer 
said the President assured him that no fugitive 
slave who came within the lines of the United States 
army should ever be returned to his master.— Mr. 
Colyer’s Speech in New York. 


HOW TO GET COMFORT. 


Ir is stated that the wife of General W. H. L. 
Wallace, of Illinois, having heard that het husband 
was wounded at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
took one of the first boats up the Tennessde, to 
meet him, but on her arrival found him dead. For 
a time her grief was uncontrollable ; but the groan® 





another, all night long, binding up wounds, giving 
eold water, and pouring out words of consolation, 
that must have come with redoubled « 


without reserve, is the only way to get comfort. 
gy hme Age og iteeif, in sorrow, hugs 
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SEEING, UNSEEN. 


When I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much frequented house 
I passed the door, and saw my frien 
Feasting beneath green orange bou; 
From hand to hand they pushed the 
They sucked the pulp of plum and p 
They sang, they jested, and they la 
For each was loved of each. 





I listened to their honest chat; 
Said one: “ To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sand 
And coasting miles and miles of se 
Said one: “ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 
Said one: “To-morrow shall be lik 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


“To-morrow,” said they, strong wit 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way ; 
“To-morrow,” cried they, one and 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Then life stood full at blessed noon 
I, only I, had passed away : 
“To-morrow and to-day,” they crie 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all- forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay and yet to part how loth : 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 

—Christi 
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wwe_known something of Methodism for more 
to Sty years, and I have unspeakable satisfac- 
tion im anying that I am confident that Wesleyan 
Moth was never in & more prosperous state 
then it is at this day. Our religious —, at 
. day is at peace, there.is @ wibretEs relig- 
pee tion ameng us, and we hold the truth as 
it is im Jesus in its primitive simplicity. It isa 
favorite opinion, I know, in some quarters, that 
Wesleyan Methodism has been a considerable 
ponefit to this country, but thet it has answered its 
mission, and ought to retire. Rerine! never— 
retire |. we can’t entertain the thought! I believe 
that some Methodist people regard me as a sort of 
half Methodist and half Churchman. The fact is, 
| am free to confess myself a Methodist of the 
John Wesley school. Charles Wesley once said, 
«|, Oharles, am first for the church, and second for 
Methodism. My brother John is firat for Method- 
jsm and second for the Church”—and that is my 
conviction. I thank God for the Protestant estab- 
lishment of this country. I believe it has been an 
immense blessing, and have no wish that its power 
should be diminished; but Methodism will be 
necessary in perpetuity, if only to provoke others 
to love and good works. The state of things in the 
Established Church is very terrible to contemplate. 
A few years ago there was a fearful outbreak of 
Popery in a sort of modified form ; now there is an 
outbreak of infidelity ; and I maintain that Gibbon 
wrote no worse things against Christianity than 
have been written by men bearing the title of rev- 
erend. Then there is the necessity for Methodists 
maintaining their original character as “ the friends 
of ali—the enemies of none.” Especially must we 
aim at the conversion and salvation of souls, When 
Methodism was prospering, while the Wesleys 
lived, Charles became alarmed, and said to John 
thet Methodism was likely to endanger the Church. 
“Church or no church,” replied Johan, “I must 
save souls.” And that must be our motto—we 
must save souls.— Rev. Thomas Jackson. 





SEEING, UNSEEN. 


When I was dead, my spirit turned 

To seek the much frequented house ; 

Ip the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange boughs : 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat; 

Said one: “ To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands 
And coasting miles and miles of ses.” 
Said one: “ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 

Said one: “To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 





“To-morrow,” said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way ; 
“To-morrow,” cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 

Then life stood full at blessed noon, 

I, only I, had passed away : 

“To-morrow and to-day,” they cried : 

I was of yesterday. 


I shivered com/fortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all-forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay and yet to part how loth : 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Foreign Miscellany. 





EmrLoyMEeNnt OF THE QuEEN’s Famity.—At the sea- 
side residence of Queen Victoria, in the Isle of Wight, 
a large portion of the pleasure grounds is appropri- 
ated to the young princes and princesses, who have 
each a flower and a vegetable garden, green-house, 
hot-houses, and forcing frames, nurseries, tool-houses, 
and even a carpenter’s shop. Here the royal children 
pass many hours of theirtime. Eachissupplied with 


a set of \vols marked with the name of the owner; 


and here they work with the enthusiasm of an ama- 
teur and the zeal of an Anglo-Saxon. There is no 
branch of gardening in which the royal children are 
not at home. Moreover, on this juvenile property is 
a building, the ground-floor of which is fitted up as a 
kitchen, with pantries, closets, larders, and dairy —all 
complete in their arrangements—and here may be 
seen the young princesses, arrayed in their aprons and 
cooking jackets, floured to the elbows, deep in the 
Inysteries of pastry-making like rosy farm girls, cook- 
ing the vegetables from their own gardens, preserving, 
pickling, baking sometimes to partake among them- 
selves, or to distribute to the poor of the neighbor- 
hood, as the result of their own handiwork. The 
Queen is determined that nothing shall remain 
unlearned by her children; nor ave the young people 
ever happier than while thus engaged. Over the 
domestic establishment is a museum of natural his- 
tory, furnished with curiosities collected by the young 
party in their rambles and researches—geological and 
botanical specimens, stuffed birds and animals, arti- 
cles of their own construction, and whatever is 
curious or interesting, classified and arranged by | modern improvements in tackle, on the best grounds for all game 
themselves. Here the most exalted and purifying | “sh. with hints upon “camping out,” etc., etc. Am invaluable 
tastes are cultivated. Here nature, common to all,is | ¥°T™ %* every sportsman. Cloth bound, price $1 25, 

studied and admired ; while, beyond this, a capability _ 

of entering into the condition of the people and a 
sympathy for their labors is acquired by a practical 
knowledge of what labor is; and though we need 
scarcely suppose that the royal children weary them- 
selves as those who gain their bread by the sweat of 
their biew, yet even in their moderate digging and HE 
working they must learn the better to appreciate the T 


results of labor in the luxuries surrounding them. 


_ This is a picture of which the English nation may 
justly be proud. There is not such another royal 


family on the face of the earth.— Christian Witness. 


Epvoatron 1n Iraty.—It is computed that in Lom- CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 


bardy, trom 30 to. 40 persons in 100 can read; in 
Piedmont, from 20 to 30; in Tuscany, from 10 to 20; 
but within a circuit of 80 miles about Rome, not so Cunts A YEAR—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 
inany as lina hundred! A report of the inspector- 
general of schools shows that in the province of 
Naples there are 1,845 communes, (townships, munici- 
palities,) of which 846 have neither schools nor any 
other means of instruction whatever. The whole | A 
population of that province is 6,500,000, of whom 
only 67,431 are receiving any education; that is, one 


child to 1,000 souls. 


It should be added that in consequence of the 
labors of evangelical Christians, several schools have 
now been established at Naples, and that a large 
number of children are now receiving a primary 
education there.—La Reformation, quoted in the 


Archives du Christianisme. 
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Without knowing where they woald meet with their daily bread, X.—The National Academy of 
There were abodes in which were all the laxuries of 2 eye 
to brave 
ne very worst in helping a poor brother would dare enter them. 
; erewere delicately nurtured maidens and girls who would be 
Elad to sleep on a doorstep. There were persons whose every 
Word was a Moning, and there were others who hardly ever | ‘¢ry dirty accompanying phases of publishers and crities’ opsra- 
ve words Without oaths and blasphemy; and pr and its energetic exposure of sundry impudent translations 
ee One God made them all, and‘all were alike individually re- | ©f Frewch novels, The critical department is unusually full and 
qransible before him. Could they, as human beings, rest satis: careful. especially upon critical 
if they knew that two out of every three persons | ©S*imates of moral and literary merits and demerits are 

th hunger and re almost always trustworthy, often acute and original.”—N. 
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WEsTEYAYISN A¥D THE ESTABLISHED 


Rexiciovs Stars or Loxpon.—Mr. Corderoy, a dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan layman, in a speech delivered 
at a meeting in aid of the Wesleyan “ Metropolitan 
Chapel: building Fund,” referricg toa proposition laid 


~ a there was a great 
nD 
for every denomination to exert itself to the etiner to made e Ge Geb ceonchce ca dbescchocs JUNE, 1862. 
size of 
appalling. The number of streets which it ekietane Coskoar? 
if these were placed im a singly line they would measure » dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, or twice the distance between 
A person walking ten miles a day 
all the year round, Sundays excepted, would be Octupiei the 
whole year in walking through every street, and at the end of 
the year would find that a mew London had risen up in the 
meantime, In a social point of view London was a city of ter- 
rible contrasts. There were men in it worth Literally millions of VAl.—Aurora Leigh. 


too 
would fill two-thirdsof | Country, of overeducating females.”—P 


» Romanists than in the whole clty of Race? Locdon 


world, | tions, and teachers, $2; toclubs, two copies, $5; three copies, $7 ; 


Tur Exopvus raow tax Quexn’s Putsox.— | 
The v ork of clearing the Queen's Bench Prison uf i 
inbabitents is now verging toward a close. Strange 
to éay, it’has been a very difficalt task. Many of the | 
prisoners sternly refused to be made bankrupts, 
Repodiath cbteinsd th ir parse most on 
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ous case was that of William — 
prison since July, 1814—fo 


men. When at length he was absolutely forced to 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. - 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, (EG and at that time only, .23) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices Onze Dowiar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 
We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy ef Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price*of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. 
In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 
We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Taree 
TIMES as Larce AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Rexicious Newspaper IntHeE Wor.tp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuisner, 

No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


___NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(JHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 











THE BOOK OF DAYS: A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities 
im connection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, Biegraphy, 
and History, Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human 
Life and Character. 

Edited under the supervision of Roszrr Caamsens. 
Published in Monthly “ Parts” of 64 pages each, and designed 
te be completed in two, or at the utmost three, volumes similar to 
“‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 


Parts I., Il., and JI, now ready, Price 20 cents each, 





This interesting work consists ef— 


I. 
MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE CHURCH CALENDAR. 


Including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and ether 
Holidays, with illustrations of Christian Antiquities in general. 


IL. 
PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH THE. SEASONAL 
CHANGES, 


TI, 
FOLK-LORE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected with 
Times and Seasons. 


Iv. 
NOTABLE EVENTS, BIOGRAPHIES, and ANECDOTEZS 
connected with the Days of the Year. 


Vv. 
ARTICLES OF POPOLAR ARCHEOLOGY. 


f an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the progress 
of Civilization, Manners, Literature, and Ideas. 


VI. 
CURIOUS FUGITIVE AND INEDITED PIECES. 


It is the desire of the Fditors by this work—while not discour- 
aging the progressive spirit of the age—to temper it with affec- 
tionate feelings toward what is poetical and elevated, honest and 
of good report. in fhe old national life; whiie in no way dis- 
countenancing great material interes's, to evoke an equal activity 
in thore feelings beyond self, on which depend remoter but in- 
finitely greater interests; to kindle and sustain a spirit of 
patriotism, tending to unity, peace, and prosperity in our own 
state, while not exclusive of feelings of benevolence as well as 
justice toward others. It is the Editer’s wish that these volumes 
should be a repertory of old fireside ideas in general, as well asa 
means of improving the fireside wisdom of the present day. 

The work is printed in a new, elegant, and readable type, and 
illustrated with an abundance of Wood Engravings, 


(Cs A liberal Discount made to Agents, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 





NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
GAME-FISH OF THE NORTH. 


A New Work on Fish, Fishing, and everything in any way ap- 
pertaining to that sport. Unlike all other works, this has the 
advantage of being fresh and new, giving information upon all 


JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE, 


A capital new novel of New York City Life. By Epwarp 8. 
Govnp. Cloth bound, price $1. 





CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 
NEW YORK 
Published daily, Sundays excepted, 


ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity, 





SUN, 


When sent by mail, Tarux Do.ians perm Year; three months 
for $1. The postage within this State is only Szvanry-E1:cur 


D’ye read Taz Sun ?—That one-cent sheet, 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise !—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Sans—exceeding bright ! 


WEEKLY EDITION 


of Taz New York Sun is issued every Tuesday, at TWO CENTS PER 
corr, $1 per 100, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANOR. 

One copy, 1 year........ 75 cts, | Three copies, 1 year......$2 00 

" "16 months, ....$1 00 | Five copies, * 3 00 


teeree 


ES Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. ; 
Eee Postage within New York State, onty tHIRTEEN OENTS A 
YEAR—out of the State, rwENTY-s1X CENTS, 
Address all letters to 
MOSES 8. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor, Fulton and Nassau sts., N. ¥. 





Now READY. 
THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


1.—The Chinese Language and Literature. 
Il.—Angelology ahd Demonology, Ancient and Modern. 
¥f1.— Sir Thomas More and his Times. 
IV.— Maud as a Representative Poem. 
‘V.—The Comedies of Moliére. 
ViI.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the Christian Ministry, 
VIl.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


1IX.—Yellow Fever a worse Eremy to Civilians than to Soldiers, 


Design and its Great Men, 
XI.— Notices and Criticisms. 
XII.— Recent Publications, suitable for Libraries, Family Read- 
ing, etc., etc. 
“* *  * We relish the incisive discussions, which are a prom- 
iment feature in The Quarterly, of the ‘ sensation novels.’ and the 


educational books. * * * Itg 


ant er article, Bebra ed the Celts,’ is a tribute to 
an apcien' race, W is only appropriate, at 
ment when Celtic descendants ate deserving well of the Republic, 











search.”—New York 


“The most animated and vigorous of all our Quarterlies, and 
will sustain a com, with the best E 
he —— uropean publications of 
“It contains several articles of great merit and interest, fore- 
mest among which we would place a learned and chivalrous ‘ Via- 
dieation of the Peeiech eguhals Gon notice of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and a powerful protest the too prevalent mistake, in this 


Tzaxus.— $3 a year, in advanee ; to clergymen of all denomina- 


six copies, $12, etc. 
The work may behad of Periodical Dealers in all parts of the 


| No. 121 Nassan strect 





THE INDE 


MA Gazing READERS, COMPLETE YouR| }¥ 
Sp tieatasneremenace | M 
ISTORY OF THE GREAT 


2 Vols. octavo, 800 pages. Vol. 1. 
wanted for all parts of the | _— 


New 
ELLION. 

. os Agents 

L. BINS, Worcester, Mass, 





66 SECOND SE 

A _ — OF THT ADMIR- 

THE ALTAR AT HOME, 

has just been published by Watxzz, Wiss & Co., Boston. 
Fearn are Teiets Coptes, inclnding 

OxiginaL Prarans, 


Contributed by such Rev. Chas. 
Dr dF. Peay, Dr. Walk 


3 vols., $3. 


AE of which will be sent free by maif on the reeeipt of the price, 


?. Dr. 2 

gpa ig pene Be 
first series reached will prebably be 

by the present volume.”—N. Y. Evening 


This volume is published in an elegant 16mo, price 75 cents ; 
or in beveled boards, red edges, $1. 


Warxsz, Wise & Co. also Publish 
“THE MASTER,” 
A new story of uncommon Sweetness and Pewor by Mrs. M. A. 
Demwon. 16me, 75 cents. 
Also, a New Edition of 
THE REJECTED STONE 
At the reduced price ef 50 cents in cloth ; and the 
WORKS OF DR. DEWEY. 





DR. STO 
te. 


THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEO?LE, 
decline of Childhood and Youth, just 
Physician to the Troy Lung aad 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debil 
Marasmus, Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fiuids ; 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitation, Impaired N 


(Ge Fail not te send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 


DE. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, Ne. 96 Fifth street, 





== 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 


ees 


ity, 
the 





All Sizes and Prices. 


‘piano-FoRTEs. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
ALBANY, N., Y., 
Manufacturers of their Patent 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND OVERSTRUNG BASS PIANO- 


FORTES, 


Have been engaged in the manufacture of these Celebrated 
Piano-Fortes for more than A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, during 
which time thousands of families have used them, to whom refer- 
ence can be given as to their peculiar merits and durability, 
The enviable reputation of our Pianos for their Purity of Tone, 
Delicacy of Touch, Durability, and for their remarkable quality 
of Remaining in Tunelonger than any other Manufascured Piano- 
Forte, gives them a name unsurpassed here or elsewhere, 
Warranted to prove Satisfactory, or 


Send for Descriptive Price Circulars, 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 


Albany, N. Y. 





—NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 
Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrang, for 
$150 ; do. with moldings, $160; do. with carved k and 
pame-board, $175, $185, and $200 ; do. with Pearl keys, $225and 
$250; new 636 octave, $140. The above pianos are fully war- 
and are the greatest bargains that can be found in the 
lease call and see them. Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, 
$75, and $100. New Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodeens to let at 
ward permonth. Rent allowed if purchased. Monthly payments 
received for the same. Foreign Sheet Music at 2 cents per page. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 


and up- 





“OQ TODART’’ PIANO-FORTES. 


STODART & MOBRIS, 
No, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Sroparr” P1ano-Forrss, 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo, or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases. 


uliar merits that have won for the Instrue 
mente their enviable reputation, they comprise ali the modern 
p possessing any real merit, 
aclicacy of touch, durability, and their capacity for enduring the 
ravages of severe climates, the “‘STODART” PIANO-FORTES 
stand unrivaled. The Pianos of the above manufacture have 
stood the test of more than a quarterofacentury. For the supe- 
riority of these celebrated instruments, the manufacturers are at 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 
them in use, in nearly every part of the civilized world, 


For purity of tone, 


laid 





BEST PIANO. 
* GROVESTEEN & HALE, having 
removed to their new warerooms, No. 478 Broadway, are now 
prepared to offer the public a magnificent new scale full 7-ectave 
rosewood Piano- Forte, containing all improvements known in this 
country or Europe, overstrung bass, French grand action, harp 
pedal, full iron frame, for $150 cash, warranted for five years. 
Rich molding cases, $175 to $200, all warranted made of the 
stand better than any sold fer $400 or 
$500 by the old methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 
ready at all times to test them with any others manufactured in 


GROVESTEEN & HALE, No, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


seasoned material, and 


$150. 


best 





REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


. 8. BERRY has nemovzp his Piano Rooms to No. 5038 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and ether Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELOpEONS cheap. 
Seconp-HanD Pianos from $25 te $175. PIANOS AND 
DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase, 

Pianos tuned. Pianos Bougur. 





GTEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL GRAND 


AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fally warranted for five years. 
Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 64 Walker street, near Broadway, N. Y. 
_ “ Mussas. Starxwar & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over twe years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every respect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 
bay another I should certainly goto your rooms again.”-—Hgany 











nes 
INSURANCE. 








Total amount of Marine Premiums...... 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 1861, to 3lst 
Lesses paid during the same period. . . .$2.311,660 29 
Returns of Premiums and 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 


Total profits for 193g years..... 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by cash..................+- poduh ease os 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 


By order of the Board, 


i 
i 


4 
i 


pei 


‘United States and Canada, General Agents, ROSS & TOUSEY,. 


ia 


. sumbers furnished by the Proprietor, who will send the | 
-] work, free of postage, to any part of the United Stateser British 





OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nuw Yor, January br, 1862, 

(THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 

ite affairs on the 31st December, 1861: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua- 
ry, 1861, to 3lst December, 1861................ $3,840,286 $4 

Premiums on Pelicies not marked off Ist January, 


eee Cee eee Cee ee eee eee ee ee Terre ere ee 





The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
Bank, and other Stocks 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 


produced at the time ef payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 

The prefits of the Company, ascertained from the 
lat of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 
for which certificates were issued, amount to. . 

Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to Ist 


ornee ewe oe eee rereweees 













os eee eevee GS,314,576 88 


$11,690,210 
1,250,000 
$12,940,210 
8,889,470 


$4,156,165 78, 


Pee ben?.? 


| NEW ToRK, f 
Ne. 31 street, opposite the Post-Officn = 


Claims paid........ WES LEK. . 4G). WI SSe é 650,000 


office, or at any of in any of cities, 


And in Brooklyn, No. | Court Staznr, opposite the City Hall. 


Dividends paid in he life of the assured. r 
ox woudl tle HENRY STOKES, President 
J. L. Harenr, Assist, See’: ‘SM. Srapsans, Actuary. 
Prospectus, and all necessary infermation, may be had at the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 
Orson 11 Naw Youx, No, 62 Wait Seamer, 


CAPITAL 5. -06scsceeececevnsecs une <oMS200,008 00, 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital 2... ee cence een nes veers «+s APUO8, 088 08 
Surplus, January'l, 1608... ... 2. 00. eee 168,045 1 


Not Assets ....-.-----. .--- we teenies tec ees mop ees on + +o G648,045 14 
Unadjusted Lowses...... 2.2... e2cecscceees vesecesss+ 5,400 00 
NO OTHER LIABILITIES, 


on the LAKES, CANALS, and 





SECURITY 


We, 31 PINE STRESE, 








Dzaizrs Reczrva 75 Pax Cans. or Nut Prorise. 
The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
RIVERS, 











ROCK, J. C. Geer, will leave Pier No, 18 N. R., foet of Cortlandt 


Frei 
Ne. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 


at Elmira, and proceeds the next morning. 


ty 


ghts taken as low as by any other line, Office of Company, 
W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 
KRIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains Jeave as follows: 
6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 





7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

9.00 a.m., MILK. daily, for Otisville. 

12.15 p.u., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 

5.00 p.u., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 

Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 

runs through to Buffale, but does not run to Dunkirk. 

7.00 p.u., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
: CHAS. MINOT, Gen. Sup't. 


EDUCATION. 
[HE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
Minded Youth, at Barre, Mass., offers to parents and guardi- 


ans the wT rom tage ang < fourteen yes successful 
° and comforts of an elegant count: 
3 eam. G60, BROWS 


ome, 
N. M.D., Supt. 
DRY GOODS. 
J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


No, 323 Camat Srzxzr, near Broadway, New York, 


SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21, and $24 per 
Dozen. 


Ee Family Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making at reduced prices, 


JBROOK’S PRIZE-MEDAL, 


SPOOL COTTON, 
en Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 























BLACK, and 
COLORED. 


A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York. 





FOR THE MILLION, 
AT AN IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


400 Black Lace Mantillas, $4 50; regular prices, $9. 
850 Biack Lace Mantillas, $5; regular prices, $10. 
450 Black Lace Mantillas, $6 ; regular prices, $12. 
2£0 Black Lace Mantillas, $8 ; regular prices, $17. 
Lace Centers, Points, and Crapes, at half prices. 
Black Lace Flouncings, at half the usual prices. 


ALSO, JUST OPENED, 
Black Thread Vails, from $2 25 and upwards. 
Black Guipure, Thread, and French Edgings and Laces, 
Figured Black and White Nets, Coiffures, and Barbes. 
1,000 pieces Valenciennes Laces, Is. per yard and upwards. 
TOGETHER WITH A SELECT ASSORTMENT OF 
RICH LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


¥. WILLIAMS & C6., 





THE COUNTRY, 
SIX SHIRTS 
roR 
NINE DOLLARBS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


each. 
SINGLE SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES. 


sold by other houses at $2 50 each. 
TRY ONE FOR SAMPLE. 


No. 655 Broadway. 





— . No. 185 Fulton strect, 





Pinnran's ld dalstt 
HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


Ne. 601 Broadway, 


wy, ee supplied with every article ta the line, 
Water and Filters, ... 
a 
j Gongs, 
"plain Ware, Tea rape, oi. 
Weed Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, eto. eto, 
The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased te wait on their old friends 


Hi. H. CASEY. 





H, M. Funsrom. 


) FABRISON'S 


, IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENBRS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 








FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 


GENREAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, FOR 


G. A, LILLIENDAHL’S 


EXCELSIOR FIREWORKS, 


No, 62 Joun staakr, Naw Yor«. 


W. R. Scorrace. 





So4P, 


CANDLES, 


Brery description of Famfly and Tolict Soaps. Upwards of 100 
varieties, 


WAK, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES. 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
(Successor to W. Hull & San,) 
MANUFACTURES, 


No. 32 Park row, New Yerk. 





treatment and eure of chroo 

and well. deecrved ne the Mn onertens 
the modern making it one of the most extensive 
dutiguerat pn ch —_— - ~ 
tags drives. bad Teme, Pare mountalapring water ch Ae 
retreat, both for the pleasure-secker and the invalid ” i 





PHOSPHATIC GU ano, 
Containing 75 per cent. of Paosraata or Luca, 
AMMONIATED GUANO, 


Comeing MORE ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL AMMONIA THAN EEE 
Puesvran. sale at 


THIRTY DOLLARS PER TUN. 
A. @. BENSON, President. 


GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WK. H. WEBB 


of Now York, from BAKER'S. AND JARVIS’S ISLANDS ja the 
Pacific Ocean. Sold Genuine and Pure as Imported by the carge, 
ex af retail, at 


Ne. 4@ BURLING SLIP, Coz. SOUTH STREET. 
Xt fs a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peru- 
‘viam Guano, and should be tried by every consumer. For pamph- 


lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmers, eto,, ete., call af 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 


Prot, Liebig of Germany aays, under dateof July, 1860 : 





“The Baker's Island Guane contans more Phosphoric Acid 
than other fertilizer. . . » » » The Phosphate of Lime 
in the | '2 Island Guane is far more easily dissolved than 


that of Bones. ° ° » ° ° ° e . * . 

Tanck te peoferable te Peruvian Guano, which being rich in am- 

monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 

This Guano can be obtained at the stores of 

Gzo. W. Soort, Buffalo, N.Y. | B.©. Barner, Bath, Me, 

G.B. Worrminoron & Co., Bata- | Tros. Stxozn, Philadelplia, Pa, 
via, N. Y. Greenwoop & Lancoun, Bosten, 

T. B. Leow, Canandaigua, N. Y. Mass. 

8. C. Raanen, Sycsouse. N.Y. | Rorxzy Kerreae, Gt, 

Dana & Co., Utica, N. Y. W. B. Jonvson & Oo., New 

G. W. Frevp, Geneva, N. Y. Haven, Ct. 

W. Srangow, Portland, Me. Tuos, Guvacama, Londoa, @, 

A. Staries, Augusta, Me. ¥. 

HOUSE, 


l RVING 
NEW YORK, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, 
Entrarce on Twelfth street, 








This House is now open for the accemmodation ef familics and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upen the European plam, 
There is a geod Restaurant in the House for the use of the guest, 
alse @ large Dining, Lunch, and Oyster Room in the Basement, 
Entrance No. 825 Broadway. 


GEO. W. HUNT, : 
CHAS. W. NASH, | P2*PRIRRORS. 





Brack LACE MAWNTILLAS 


Late Peter Roberts, No. 429 Broadway. 
SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 


SIX NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine linen 
Bosoms, made to order, and warranted to fit, for $9, or $1 50 


This is the only house in the city that uses New York Mills 
Muslin in Shirts at these prices. These Shirts are made with 
five different styles of Bosoms, and are just as good a shirt as 


Fine Shirts of all styles made up to order at exceedingly low 
prices. FL 








FURNITURE, 





T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUPACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N. Y. 
(3 LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE 


FuureN av., Gon. Navy sTREst, 
Brooklyn. 





BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having 
tured for over Sixteen years. may be found one of the finest 


(8.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for Tf. 


lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered of the newest and 
most of any in this city or New York. 
Also a large lot of Tambour, Ni Lace 
Cu: Vestibule Lace, Muslin Shades, ete., 
N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully sclicit a continuance of 
the Y them that every will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER, 





FURNITURE! FURNITURE ! 
WHOLESALE AND REWAIL, BY 


DEGRAAFP & TAYLOR, 


we possess, are 


to eur stock, in part of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURS.. 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, 


TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


“a 


cae Spring, Gavia ate 


reasonable 





At our Warerooms and Manufactory, No. 67 and 6 
’ Bowery, 


New York, 
(Ce Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 
We continue the Wholesale and Retail Furnitare 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, with our increased 
ities manufacturing, we are enabl inducements to 
the trade not to be obtained elsewhere. T Warérooms, No, 8 
Bowery, two hundred and -two feet through te 


Christie street, six stories in hight, form the most spacioas ag 
well ag the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
Sheer te tae We bens eesaly td 
any r house - We wou 

atrention consisting 4 


MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURMI- 





(THE HOWE SEWING-MACHENES. 


Recent and important improvements having been 
machine render it now the most perfect befere the pub! 
rons at a distance can order a machine with a 
ts prompt and safe delive 
age it to their entire satisfaction. Ne more brea 
No more missing stitches! 


THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No. 437 Broadway, New York. 


, and that they will be able te 


No trouble in making any garment, 
however delicate er heavy, on the same machine, either in 
bric, cloth, or leather. Send for descriptive catal 





will eave he other. In fact it has no 
MARVIN 


No. 265 Broadway, 
Sole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar, and Damp Preof 





J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
" OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
[GFP For sale by ali Stationers throughout the United States and 


te the Trade at the 


MANUFAOTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


No. 91 John street, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





tained in any city or vil 
simple a boy of twelve can do comimon 
ase, Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, cto., can be printed at 
@ trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, 
o..4, $20. Printing Offices, including P: 
No, 2, $20; No. 3, $30; No. 4, $40. Send 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, No, 13 Water street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, 
Cheapest, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever 
and have been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving 
making money by using ene. A comfortable living may be 
age with a small outlay. The Press i 
and fancy printing with 


$5; No, 2, $10; Za, 
for @ Circular te 





QTAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP. STAIN 


LASS- 
No, 216 S1x7n Avenvuz, New York. 
The subscriber would lly call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 





J]EMPLOYME NT—A 


NEW ENTERPRISE.— 
Tas Francis Sewine-Macatve Oo. want a number of active 
Local and Traveling Agents. A liberal salary and expe 
or comunission allowed, Address, with stamp, 

ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 





wo puted ong ses 
pac! ] 
toriber. 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


The Corks of al! genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: cis 


Bold at Retail ty all Draggishs and Hotels generally. 
AH orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed é 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my PP oe 
SSUTHERN DEPOT, No, 13 JOHN 8%., NEW YORE, 
will receive prompt attention. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, 


2 with the utmest care, 





250 


RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 





P 


BY ST p gain end 00 sofa case eve 
; case 
JOSEPH KINSEY. Cincinnati. Obie. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE.—THE OLD- 
est Institution of the kind im America, Send for a Qirea- 
lar giving full information. 


T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Propricter. 
_Cleveland, May, 1862 





URE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
or Railroad to order. Price 









4 W f 
73 \ 
BRONCHIAL 

sy” 


minates serioucly. 


were 


#4 
a6 
Public Speakers and Singers, -‘ 
will find them effectual for clearing 


all Druggists Sng tapers ts 


_ _ Bold by 
| Medicine,@t 25 cents per box. 
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new offers without ‘ 


GAFES. SAFES. 


THE CRISIS 


In Iron Safes is now reached. Having been long satisfied that a 
radical change in the construction of Iron Safes was absolutdly 
necessary to protect them more perfectly 

FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS, 


a off ays ‘bint the et OV aleuine 
1 artiele combinin ex ence 0! 
~ why hay . are and sale of the Alam 


will enable the public to ay Ayo they may ‘preduce 
tly, and we hereby guarantee that Safes new offered have 
not their equal in the world as proof against 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & ©0., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depot, 


b A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 


parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced 


BELLS ! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIF. TIONS 
and warranted. Send = - NEPCYS Bows * 
West Troy, New York, — 


RNICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 

virtees of Arnica in allaying and removing inflammation 
are universally known. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is a combination of these virtues, with 
ether tried and excellent ingredients. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigorates the hair, 
prevents it from falling out—restores it when lost—prometes ite 
growth and strength—renders it proof against all diseases, 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently cures all irritation and 
eruptions ef the scalp, and makes it healthy and fertile, For the 
removal of dandruff it has no equal. Its operations in this partie- 
war are magical and permancat. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is unequaled as a hafr-dressing com- 
pound. It not only cleanses the scalp and invigorates the haiz, 
but it renders the latter chawmingly soft and lustrous. Its odor is 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having tekem 
especial pains to secure thie result. ’ 
ARNICA BAIR GLOSS is the Very best preparation for the 
hair ever discovered. Price 25 cents. For sale by all Dru 

A. I. MATHEWS, General Agent, No. 16 Cedar st , N. ¥. 


P¥SPEPsiA, CONSUMPTION, AND FITS. 


A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is now made knowe 
in a ‘* Treatise on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations,” pub+ 
lished by De. O. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription, farnishedl. 
him by & }oung clairvoyant girl while in a state of trance, hag 
cured everybody who has taken it, never having failed in asin: 
case. lt is equally sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia; and 
ingredients may be found in any drug store. Those whe are 
afflicted with Consumption, Bronchitis, or Asthma, may alse be — 
cured by the use of my Herbal Preparations. I will send thie 

















valuable prescription free to any person on pt of their mame. 
Address DR, 0, PHELPS BROWN, 
No. 19 Grand sty Jersey City, Nd. 


W ». H. Li LLY; 
CHEESEMONGER AND BACON FACTOR, 

Nos. 144 anp 462 Broapwar, ; 
has always on hand the finest Hams and Bacon, Butter and 
Cheeee, that can be found In the city, and at such prices as defy 
competition, Litiy's Hams are cured on a principle net herete~ 
fore practiced, being cured simply with dry salt, and warranted 
to give the best satisfaction. 


*7OARD AMONG THE CATSKILL MOUN- 
5B at the Parsonage of the Ref. Dutch church, in the west 

Ot Catakil five miles from the Mountain House, Charges 
ated  Obildren not taken. Address Pastor of Dutch church, 


Kiskatont, N. Y- 
YTHES WRINGERS. 
$1 Mh; nae Wrings beautifully, and fits say tab. 


Stores supplied by Express. 
Families =. Count VAN HOESEN, 67 South st., New York. 


N. B.—Agents wantea ‘a every town. 














, , 
C. W. WIL. IAMS & co.'s 
(Formerly Wuuta.“® & Onvis's) ial 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE 2.71READ FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHIN». = 


Prices according to Style and Finish, rangi 1 $25 upwards. 

These. Machines re long bem hacwa th New . 2 and 

the West, and have there earned a richly merited popu arity. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 

Send for Circular Agents Wantat. 

Mannfactory in Boston, Salesroom and office'323 Washington a> 


$2 PER ACRE! FOR 1,000 ACRES OF 
Choice Farming Land, selected in 1856, in Shelby co., Ia, 

directly on the line of the M. & M. R. R., for sale at $2 per acre— 

half cash, and balance im salable goods at cash prices. Also 500 

acres near Davenport, Ia, to exchange for ali goods. ©, Me 

KENT & CO., Land Agents, Davenport, lowa, 

June 12, 1862. 


] RVING SAVINGS. INSTITUTION, No. 9% 
Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of apes pont me 


tte eee an aoe on Thursday, 
urday evenings, from ¢ 7 Pu. .B. Money to on 
bond and mortgage. WALTER W. CONKLIN, President ; VAB- 
DERBILUT L, BUXTON, Secretary. 


GRAY’S CELEBRATED HAIR RESTOR- 
ATIVE. 


Tr IS NOT A DYE. 
$1,000, PREMIUM: $1,000. 
Wit omens — to grow om bald heads ; will restore gray or 
tiseased hair to its 
‘ ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR, 
Wid proven the Bale: from Mlling of, end ooo 











: It is a perfest and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
i ti 3 =) 

es wa, Noman *s Orricy, New York, Noy. 6, 1664. .. 

WM. GRAY, Beq. 


Sin : Two months ago my head was almost eatirely bald, 
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within four or five miles of it, though the force there 
is not yet large enough to attack it. 

There may be noticed many isolated signs of the 
growth of a decided emancipa 


many 
to Bin Poanenn IM tantly writing h 
8 ate constantly Ing home 
nat a view of the home aspects of slavery is making 
abolitionists of them; and similar sentiments natur- 
_ ally grow up where such letters are received. The 
progress of this opinion has great significance, and 
points toward some national action in the matter. 
Charleston, the original crater of the rebel volcano, 
seems to retain much of its primeval central fire. 
The Charleston Mercury, finding President Davis far 
behind it in zeal—as it imagines—lately attacked 
him with great fury, calling “an incubus’on our 
cause,” and saying that stern realities had ‘disclosed | 
« his total incompetency to govern the affairs of the 
Confederacy.” Various other Southern newspapers 
are oe upon him in a similar manner. The 
Cc. ton Courier asserts that high officials in the 
South are en in a scheme to depose Jeff Davis, 
and put a m dictator in his place. His chair of 
state between disasters without and these home 
traitors to treason itself, must be an uneasy seat. 


Richmond. . 


A singular report, variously corroborated, comes 
from within the enemy’s lines, that on Tuesday, June 
3, a whole brigade of North Carolina troops, discour- 
aged by the terrible fighting of our men at Fairoaks, 
and infected with their state sentiment of dislike of 
the rebellion, mutinied, and were surrounded and 
forcibly disarmed and imprisoned. 

A succession of rain storms has kept the Chicka- 
hominy full to overflowing, rendered McClellan’s lines 
impassable for artillery, and almost wholly prevented 
progress in the advance toward Richmond. 

A noticeable testimony comes from many witnesses, 
that while the Union wounded are heroic in enduring 
their suffering, the secessionists are in comparison 
cowardly and whimpering. One eminent surgeon 
declares that he could with certainty tell which side 
a patient belonged to by his demeanor when expecting 
or under treatment. 

A rumor has been floating about, that the Monitor 
was captured by the rebels. It was entirely false. 
She is safe in the James River. 

Gen. Prim, lately in command of the Spanish 
Mexican expedition, has visited the lines before Rich- 
mond, where he was received with much attention, 
and exprested great admiration of our army, its con- 
dition and discipline, and intimated that McClellan 
must certainly succeed in taking Richmond. 

A brilliant and daring cavalry dash out of Richmond 
eanie off last Friday, the 18th of June. Fourteen 
companies of horse, with two regiments of infantry, 
and two: guns, having slyly crept out of the city, 
round our extreme right, suddenly swept upon our 
cavalry pickets on the right rear flank, drove them in, 
came up to Old Church, burned our camp there, and 
flew across to Carlisle’s Landing on the Pamunkey, 
where about fifty loaded forage teams and a hundred 
teamsters were quietly halting. The rebels dashed 
savagely among the unarmed men, killed seven, 
wounded a number, and carried off some prisoners. 
Then they cut loose the teams, burned the wagons 
and forage, also a small steamer and two schooners 
in the river. Then they went eastward, still further 
back behind eur army, to Tunstall’s Station, cut the 
telegraph wire, and thus shut off the news from 
McClellan, waylaid a railroad train from White 
House, and fired into it, killing one ‘or' two per- 
sons, but not stopping the train. A brigade of Penn- 
sylvania troops in this vicinity now at last waked up, 
and slowly finding what was the difficulty, opened fire 
with artillery and musketry; but the daring rebels 
had done all they could, and dashed off out of 
sight without waiting to reply, and went, nobody 
knows where. They must have had guides thoroughly 
aequainted with the country, and full information of 
our positions ; and a number of prominent citizens, 
who have been foolishly left alone this side the Chick- 
ahominy, have been seized on suspicion of having 
informed them, 


Burnsfde. 


Gen. Burnside has relieved himself from the danger 
and inconvenience of the Hatteras route, by clearing 
the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal of the rebel 
obstructions in it, and thus securing a safe and con- 
venient inland water road from Norfolk to Carrituck 
Sound. Gen. Burnside himself recently came through 
by this route, went on to the lines before Richmond, 
and had a long consultation with Gen. McClellan. 


Jackson’s Escape from Fremont. 

Jackson’s adventurous foray down the Shenandoah 
Valley has been as successfully closed as it was exe- 
cuted. He has escaped from amongst all the armies 
sent after him, to the measurable disgrace of our 
arms, and his own very great credit as a bold and 
enterprising soldier. 

e last week briefly mentioned the battle of 
Sunday, the 7th, since named the battle of Cross 
Keys, which was in effect a turning at bay of Jack- 
son; to strike Fremont a blow that would quiet him, 
while Jackson himself could resume his flight. Such 
was in effect the result; and turning instantly short 
eastward, Jackson marched on Port Republic, where 
a arye over the Shenandoah opens routes toward 
Charlottesville and Gordonsville, both in railroad con- 
nection with Richmond. 

This bridge Jackson found commanded by a few 
Union guns, which were supported by about .1,600 
troops. under Col. Oarroll. Carroll should have 
burned the bridge instead of holding it; and his 
neglect, to do so, alone enabled Jackson to escape 
out of the Valley; as Fremont, Shields, and—we 
hope—part of McDowell’s command, would quickly 
have hemmed him in west of the river. But Jack- 
son, finding how matters stood, during Sunday night 
planted his batteries; early on Monday morning 
opened from twenty guns upon the defenders of the 
bridge, a cannonade too heavy for endurance, crossed 
in force, and though the scanty band of Unionists 
— bravely, he of course soon drove them back, 
and without turning aside to pursue them, hurried 
on his way, passing safe out of the Valley with but 
little loss, and doubtless has succeeded in reaching 
Richmond. 

Missouri 


Military law is vigorously enforced in Missouri. A 
secessionist came and indignantly inquired of the 
Provost- Marshal of 8t. Louis, in the latter part of May, 
whether the provost guard had, as was reported, been 
supplied with forty rounds of ball-cartridge? Sir,” 
re the Provost-Marshal, “the troops under my 
command carry nothing but ball-cartridges; and 
more ‘than that, they have strict orders to use them 
whenever there is any occasion for it!” 

A. scoundrel colonel of guerrillas was caught a 
while ago in the country, and in spite of his demands 
to be treated as a prisoner of war, was summarily 
and properly tied to a stump and shot. 


The War in the Indian Country. 

On the 18th of June, a detachment of the 2d Ohio 
Cavalry reached Fort Scott, with 1,000 beef cattle and 
800 mules and horses, taken from the rebel Col. 
Coffee. A force of 5,000, part of Gen. Blunt’s army, 
surprised and totally routed Coffee in his camp early 
on the morning of June 4, taking camp, eanivese, 
and supplies. Coffee's command is in part 


Gov. Rector in the field. 


are is & report from Arkansas that Gov. Rector 

army of some 
19 Ub te Beene ar dnkinaen, with ten teben. 
tion of operating in Missouri. 
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Beau 
we are inclined to think truly, that Gen. Pope is at 
the former place, § regard's force is con- 


uing to retreat an elt away. 


Galveston, summoned the city to surrender on the 17ta 
of May, threatening that the U.S. fleet would soon 
be before the place. Themilitary, ander of the 
, Gen, Hebert, however, replied that the demand 
should be re ee the forces came. The 
foreign Cons Caps. Eagie to set apart some 
place .of refuge for foreign subjects, noi to be bom- 
barded, but he declined. ; veut 
Gen. Hunter is earnestly forward the 
military business of his department, at Charlest 
and elsewhere. His black brigade is a complete suc- 
cess. It would be a singular retributive dispensa- 
tion, if an African auxiliary army,should assist at 
the taking of Charleston, and hoist the Stars and 
Stripes, in sign of their own well-earned freedom, in 
the very home and metro of their enslavers ! 

‘. About 18,000: acres of’ cotton have been planted 
around Beaufort, and the crop is prospering. 





CONGRESS. 
Measures for the reorganization of the country 
occupy a cohsiderable share of attention; and as 


,offering the only possible road for a return to power 


of the Slavery-preserving Democratic politicians, it 
naturally absorbs even a disproportionate share of 
the thoughts and contrivances of Thomas, Vallan- 
digham, Powell & Co. 
—There is great danger that a premature adjourn- 
ment will leave a large number of very important 
measures totally undisposed of. Such are, for in- 
stance, a ‘bankrupt law; proper emancipation and 
confiscation acts; even the tax bill; the tariff» the 
Pacific Railroad ; the reorganizing of governments 
in the states; and the rearrangement of the Supreme 
Court. 
—It is reported that the Senate seems to be acting 
with adeliberate purpose of avoiding any vote on the 
Tax or other important bills before it, by leaving that 
body without a quorum when they come up. 

Internal Affairs. 
—Mr. Dixon offered in the Senate, on the llth 
a fesolution which might dangerously and pre- 
maturely commit the Administration before the 
time for declaring a policy. The resolution 
was to the effect that the secession ordinances 
and laws are void; that the enactors of them are 
liable for having done so; but that these acts “do 
not in any degree affect the relations of the states 
wherein they have been adopted to the Government 
of the United States ;” and that such states are still 
in the Union, and their loyal citizens in fact consti- 
tute such states, and have their constitutional rights 
and privileges. Laid over. 
—The Senate bill requiring from all grand or petit 
jurors in United States Courts an additional oath 
that they always have been true and faithful to the 
Constitution, and have not borne arms with the 
rebels, nor aided and assisted them, passed the House 
on the 13th. 
An attempt was made on the 12th to obtain 
admission to the floor of the Senate for the two 
conditional senators elect from Utah; but as no pre- 
cedent was found, and there was some oppositivun, 
the resolution was not pressed. 
— Senator Saulsbury introduced a resolution to ask 
the Secretary of State how much money has been 
paid to Maine and Massachusetts for acquiescing in 
the Ashburton Treaty, and what has been done with 
certain money stipulated for under that treaty. The 
resolution passed. : 
—Two new national holidays weie recommended 
in a joint resolution which Mr. Loomis of Ct. intro- 
duced into the House on the 12th: Fiag Day, on the 
14th of June, when our present flag was adopted, 
and Constitution Day, the 17th of September, when 
the Constitution was adopied. 
—A message with the New York Memorial for 
enlarging the Erie and Oswego canals and locks so 
as to admit the passage of armed vessels, was sent 
to the Senate by the President on the 14th. The 
memorial is an extremely able paper, by Hon. Samuel 
B. Ruggles, and argues its point in an exhaustive 
mater. A petition is also before the Senate for a 
ship ¢anal from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 
These two measures together would complete a vast 


and ndid system of internal navigation, equally 
im t as a pace and a war measure. 
—Secretary Welles sent to the Senate and House 


Naval Cominittees, on the 11th, a long and important 
communication, urging Congress, béfore its adjourn- 
ment, to provide for the construction of such a fleet 
of armored ships as the progress of war'ike science 
and the condition of the world make necessary. The 
most important point argued by the Secretary is, that 
the heavy iron-work required for these ships can now 
be made only at a few private works; and that the 
Government ought by all means to own and manage 
its own works for such purposes; and therefore he 
suggests an appropriation fur the purpose, and meas- 
ures to locate the necessary buildings. 
—lIt is reported that the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories are in favor of ey ay Le enpeye Virginia as 
a new state, provided the Blue Bidge er easternmost 
mountain range be made its limit instead of the Alle- 
ghany range, and on condition also of an immediate 
compensated emancipation. 
— The House Committee on Patents introduced on 
the 17th a bill which passed the House, rearranging 
the process of examining a patent, so that the three 
examiners in chief, instead of being an absolute 
board, shall be advisory only to the Commissioner, 
and making other changes in the law. 
—The House, by 89 to 25, passed on the 17th the 
bill to give lands to the states for colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. The bill gives land to 
each state and territory, at the rate of 30,000 acres 
for each member of Congress by the census of 1869. 
War Legislation. 
The bill for additional medical officers for the 
volunteers was debated in the Senate on the 11th, 
and passed. In the course of the debate it was as- 
serted on good authority that a dreadful degree of 
inefficiency and neglect had prevailed in the medical 
department, often accompanied by the most outrage- 
ous cruelty on the part of surgeons. The bill, with 
— amendments however, passed the House on the 
3th. 

—A resolution about Gen. Buckner was introdaced 
into the Senate on the 12th, that whereas he was 
under indictment in Kentucky for treason, he shouid 
be handed over to the civil authority for trial. Some 
debate followed, in which Mr. Davis, who moved the 
resolution, was very bitter against Buckner; buat it 
was argued with force on the other side that it was 
unreasonable to make him an exception from the 
business of exchanging, an exclusively military one ; 
and the resolution was postponed. 

—The Senate bill defining the pay and emoluments 
of army officers was passed by the House on the 12th. 
Among its provisions are, one to give citizenship to 
honorably discharged volunteers after a year's resi- 
dence, and one—an excellent one—bringing all con- 
tractors under the articles of war, and subjecting 
them to court-martial jurisdiction. 

—An amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill 
was offered by Mr. Grimes in the Senate on the 13th, 
prohibiting any spirits from being carried on board 


additional pay for the spirit rations. 
adopted,.im spite of a short speech by Senator 
McDougall in defense of whisky. 


against the Merrimac, passed the House on the 13th. 
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—The joint resolution of thanks to Lieut. Morris 
and the other brave men who fought the Cumberland 
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of $26,000 to repair the Naval School 
Sloec while. at Homports, whicn peach walt 

at Newport; which p ind 
the oe eetlnwent PP tks School at its aid piace. 
ad : Ben. Wood on Trial, \ 

Mr. Ben.. Wood, the well-known lottery man 
secessionist, and brother of Fernando, was unexpect- 
edly in the House on the 1ith by Mr. Bing- 
ham of Ohio, who submitted a resolution whereas 
Wood has, by information in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. been sending or trying to send important 


rebels, 
the judiciary inquire into the business. Wood was 





himself enough to say with some smartness that he 
hoped the inquiry would be made: and that he was 
thankful for the.opportunity of being heard, which 
had been denied to others. resolution passed. 

An insincere pretense of moving toward a reform 
of the petty mileage abuse has been kept alive during 
good part of this session, and disappeared in the House 
on the 11th in the following disreputable manner. A 
section was added by the Senate to an army pay. 
bill, reducing Congressional mileage to twenty cents’ 
a mile. This was changed on motion of Mr. F. A. 
Conkling of N. Y., to ome traveling expenses; an 
honest adjustment. This, however, having been 
done, the House voted to strike out the whole section, 
as “not germain to the army bill.” Mileage reform 
will apparently not be heard from during this session. 

The Tax Bill Advances. 

The Tax bill, as returned from the Senate to the 
House, had three hundred and fourteen amendments. 
As the shortest way of dealing with them, the House 


on the 12th, after some opposition, appointed a Cvin- 
mittee of Conference on the bill. 


More Treasury Notes. 

A bill for a new issue of $150,000,000 of Treasury 
notes, not paying interest, receivable for all public 
and private dues except import duties and interest 
on the public debt, was laid before the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 11th. 


Pacific Railroad. 

The Pacific Railroad bill came up in the Senate on 
the 11th, but after a speech from Mr. McDougall in 
defense of it, was postponed to have some amend- 
ments printed. Next day Senator Latham argued° 
the importance of the bill to the country at large, 
and particularly to the states of California and 
Oregon. Some discussion followed upon the question 
of the western terminus. The subject came up again 
on the 17th, when after some debate the amendment 
fixing the eastern terminus near Fort Kearney was 
rejected, and another was adopted, that this terminus 
should be within Nebraska, and on the 100th degree 
of latitude. 

Foreign. 

The question of aiding Ireland in consequence of a 
reported famine was some days since referred to the 
committee on Foreign Affairs, who reported on the 
13th that no necessity existed of moving in the 


matter. 
C. H. Foster Again. 

The Committee on Elections of the House reported 
on the 16th for the third time against giving Charles 
H. Foster a seat in the House as member for North 
Carolina. 

Adjournment. 

A debate on adjourament occurred in the Senate on 
the 16th, during which Messrs. Trumbull, Wilson, 
King, and Sumner argued against adjouroing until 
the important questions now before the Senate should 
be disposed of, and Messrs. Fessenden and Hale were 
for the adjournment. The resolution under debate 
was one to meet daily at 11 a.m. instead of 12 m., 
which was finally adopted. 


Commercial and Financial. 


WAR EXPENSES, AND WHO SHALL PAY. 
Ir would require the pen of inspiration to make out 








skill at figures would utterly fail. The danger in 
every computation is to make the amount too small. 
It is well to think over the matter, however, in the 


extraordinary expenditures. 

We cannot estimate the value of liberty, justice, 
and humanity by any earthly standard of value. Gold 
and silver, houses and lands, goods and chattels, and 
all mere creature comforts, sink out of sight and out 
of mind in the presence of these priceless, heaven- 
born principles. For these we will fight to the last, 
pour out without stint our money and our blood, and 
the God of the poor and the downtrodden shall be 
with us, and give us @ glorious victory, 

The cost of the war to the Government, 
up to the Ist day of July, will be notj {less 
than $600,000,000. This amount, however, is 
but a small part of the total expenses of this 
monstrous rebellion. Who can estimate the damage 
it has been, and will be, to individuals? Hundreds 
of millions have already been lost by the depreciation, 
waste, and destruction of private property. How 
many ships have been sunk or burned! How many 
have been idle in our harbors! How many houses, 
with their contents, have been destroyed! What a 
vast amount of breadstuffs and other necessaries of 
life have been worse than wasted! Who can tell how 
many millions of days the past year have been idly 
spent? Time is money. 

The loss on the real estate of the country, now 
going a-begging in all quarters, can only be counted 
by thousands of millions of dollars. How has busi- 
ness suffered in every city, town, and village! The 
losses here in profits and by depreciation of stock 
have been fabulous. The wheels of manufactories 
have been stopped, machine-shops have been closed, 
and every channel of trade has been clogged. 
Mechanics, laborers, and professional men have been 
forced to join the army to save their families from 
starvation. r 

The merchants of New York alone, it is estimated, 
have lost, in bad debts South, more than $100,000,000. 
Hundreds here have been utterly ruined in conse- 
quence. We know a large number of mercantile 
firms who, two years ago, were regarded independent, 
but are now hopelessly bankrupt. Their only hope 
of relief from the crushing burdens resting upon them 
is in Congress, whither they now look with distress- 
ing anxiety. What Senator or Representative will 
refuse to give them help ? 

Nearly the whole eapital of the country has been 
diverted from its ordinary peaceful channels. It is 
used for war instead of aiding to promote our 
national growth and prosperity. The accumulated 
property of generations—the surplus gains jof an 
industrious people, on which have rested our com- 
mercial strength and thrift—has thus in a moment 
been swept away. 

We are supporting an army of 600,000 men, who 
have been producers, but are now consumers. Fig- 
ures will fail to show the immense loss in this direc- 
tion. But the expenditures and losses must go on for 
years to come. Sufferings and privations, caused 
by this unholy war, may begin now, but they will 
not end, it may be, fora century. How many have 
pledged their property—their all—to find means for 
support through these pinching times! Embarrass- 
ments thus begun will, in numerous cases, end in 
bankruptcy and utter ruin. Homesteads will be sold, 
and hundreds or thousands of dollars will thus be 
sacrificed, in many a little family group. 

What is to become of the great army of maimed and 
crippled soldiers? What a mighty host of pensioners, 
for years, will draw their living from our national 
Treasury! These patriots, who counted not their 
lives dear unto them, will now add little to the 
capital of the country. They must be nursed and 
tenderly cared for till every tongue among them 
shall cease to tell the story of our wrongs and the 
price they have paid for liberty. The millions for 
their support we will give ungrudgingly. 

The total losses of the nation and of individuals, 


traceable directly and indirectly to the war, cannot 


be less than ten thousand millions of dollars. 
The losses of other nations have also been, and 
will be, immense. How vast will now be the war 


expenditures abroad! Whole fieets—thousands of 


iron-clad naval ships—must be built. Mon@y will 
flow like water in this direction. 
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The nation is now agitated on the subject of ‘con- 
fiscation. — 
expenses of this infernal rebellion? Our voice on 
that subject shall be loud and plain. We say, most 
emphatically, Let the burden, for'a quartet of a cen- 
tury at least, rest on “the shouldéfs of the rebels. 
Let there be no more tender-footed marching in that 
direction. Jeff. Davis & Co, should now be told, in 
unmistakable language, that those who inaugurated 
this war, who broke loose from the most benign and 


caused death by tens of thousands, and losses by 
thousands of millions,—that these men now shall be 
made to suffer. We say, therefore : 

1st. Hang the leaders of this rebellion, one and all 
of them. 

2d. Confiscate the property of all who have ever 
held public office or taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, also of every officer in 
the army and government of the Confederate States. 

8d. Allow no man who has, of his own free will, 
directly participated in the rebellion, to have a seat 
in Congress, or ever to be eligible to any office in the 
gift of the Government. 

4th. Let all the state property in rebeldom, except 
perhaps hospitals, jails, etc., be forthwith sold, and 
the proceeds paid into the national Treasury. 

5th. Let the South hereafter be taxed in a way 
which shall show that the country recognizes the 
difference between treason and loyalty. Don’t mince 
matters here. 

6th. Finally, as a security to Liberty, and as a 
punishment of treason, let Congress pass a law dis- 
franchising for five years every man who has raised 
his hand in rebellion against the Government. 

Some will say that such treatment will be too 
severe. The circumstances require severity. The 
most stringent measures are demanded. Leniency 
now will result in endless trouble hereafter. Let it 
be plainly understood henceforth, that no man can 
attempt to overthrow the Government and escape the 
doom of a traitor—ahanging. The North should, and 
must, be fully vindicated, and our losses made up, as 
far as it is possible, by those who have caused them. 
Somebody must suffer, and the question is, who shall 
it be? Not to tax the South, not to throw the bur- 
dens of this rebellion where they belong, will be gross 
injustice. Let the Government now take such a 
course, that in the sight of all the world the North 
shall be fully acquitted. 





FACTORIES IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Tur Pacific Print Works are now in active opera- 
tion, and a portion of the looms also are running on 
five days’ time. About.two thousand hands are at 
present employed by this corporation. 

The Washington Mills .are running to the full 
extent of their capacity—partly on army goods, and 
partly on goods for general trade. 

The Everett Company are employing about half of 
their large mill, but will not, it is supposed, increase 
their business until fall. 

The Pemberton Company are doing about the same 
amount of business they have done for six months 
past—employing about three-fourths of their mill. 
The Lawrence Dock Company are making exten- 
sive repairs. Their mill has remained idle for several 
months past, but will soon resume operations. 

The Atlantic Cotton Mills are running a part of one 
mill only—waiting for a more active demand for 
goods, and the fall of stock—both of which are prub- 
able. 

Manufacturers throughout the country*have, as a 
whole, suffered severely by the rebellion. A tew, 
however, have made money, while a large majority, 
if they have not lost anything, have not more than 
paid expenses. As soon as the Southern ports are 
open, cotton must fall in price considerably. In the 
meantime, manufacturers will confine their opera- 
tions within the narrowest limits. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue novelties of the week are the great increase in 
the premium on gold, which advanced to 7% per cent., 
closing on Monday at 64—the large export of specie, 


foreign exchange—and the increase in the demand 
for the 5-20 6 per cent. stock, exchangeable for de- 
mand notes. Congress has given power to fund 
these notes in a twenty-year 6 per cent. stock, 
redeemable after five years at the option of the 
Government. The assistant Treasurer is empowered 
to receive applications and deposits for the same at 
par, which in the present abundance of money is a 
great advantage to the market, and also to the 
Government ; the Government being entitled to re- 
deem this new stock after five years, and being ob- 
liged to do so at the end of twenty years. It is known 
on the market as the 5-20 loan. Money is easy to 
borrow at 4 per cent., and many loans are making at 
8 and 8% percent.oneall. The bank deposits amount 
to $125,643,875. So much lying idle, the banks can 
well afford to make short loans at very low rates ; 
but they must be cautious to whom they lend, 
that the loans be strictly within call when 
needed. Business paper is scarce, and high 
grades readily taken at 5 per cent. if indorsed and 
not exceeding four months ; longer dates, 6 to 7 per 
cent. ; and first-class single names pass at the same 
rate—7 per cent. Names not well appreciated are 
taken on very irregular terms. The actual amount 
of gold shipped last week was $1,990,322; and this 
large amount, together with a demand for $800,000 
in specie from this state, to pay interest due July 1, 
caused an immediate advance on gold and rates of 
foreign exchange. Bankers’ sixty-day sterling bills 
advanced on Monday to 117% to 118, and prime com- 
mercial bills to 116% to 117. Francs are 4.78%, sixty 
days, and 476% for short sight. The market is ill 
supplied with commercial bills, as the exports last 
week were small in comparison with the imports, 
namely, $2,268,400, against $3,851,819, value of im- 
rts. 

The Bank Statement of last week’s averages shows 
an increase of $1,695,000 in the loans and discounts, 
without a corresponding increase in the deposits, 
the reason of which does not appear, as there is 
also scarcely any change in the items of specie or 
circulation. 

It is stated that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in reporting on Mr. Chase's proposed financial 
measure, has presented a substitute, adopting an 
issue of one hundred and fifty millions additional 
notes, in denominations of fives and upwards, (we 
want ones, twos, and threes, only,) and authorizes 
the increase of deposits with the treasurer to 
$100.000,000, (double the present limits,) on keeping 
one-third the amount in hand. It also gives power 
to borrow further, and permits certificates and other 
evidences of debt to be funded into the six per cent. 
five-twenty year stock. 

The imports in May, and entries from warehouse, 
amount in value to $17,978,753 ; exports of produce, 
$10,667,461 ; exports of specie, $5,164,636. 

The high premium on gold has a wonderful effect 
in drawing it from its hiding-places, and supplies 
continue to come freely from the interior, so that the 
banks do not lose any. These institutions still hold 
| over thirty-one millions doliars. 

The receipts of gold from California in May were 
$1,900,000, making, since the Ist July last. a period 


showing a decline of nearly four millions. The 
gold from San Francisco and Aspinwall on Monday. 


DRY GOODS. 
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Treasury notes sell a , buyer pa accu- 
mulated interest as well. The great es Beg of 
money and well-merited confidence in Federal stocks 
are sending prices up rapidly. We look for a farther 
advance with the continued issues of demand notes. 
Railway bonds are in good demand, with few offer- 
ing. Bank stocks keep On the advance. The sales 
of Erie Railroad and New York Central shares are 
large, at improving prices. 

It is expected that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will speedily offer the remaining twenty seven mil- 
lions 7.80 Treasury notes in the market in exchange 
fur the old green- back demand notes issued last year, 
and which are reservable for customs duties. These 
green-backs, as they are familiarly called, are ata 
remium, and are in great demand by houses who 
intend to bid for 7.30's yet to be issued. It appears 
that the transactions in these securities last week 
between the Bank of Commerce, Morris Ketchum, 
and others, were as follows : About five millions alto- 
gether here and at Washington, etc., were at 103, 
and entered for the 7.30’s against the green-backs at 
par. The market price was 106 and over and inte- 
test—leaving a handsome profit to the capitalists. 





BEVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asugs have ruled steady, and Pots have been in fair request at 
$5 75@$5 81% ; but Pearls are in light supply and are some- 
what nominal. 


Corrgz.— Rio haspeen in good demand, and prices are rather 
firmer than at the date of ourlastreport, The sales embrace some 
2,000 bags in lots at 19@22c. ; 4,880 ex Freya, at 20%c. ; 2,350 
ex Peony, at 20@20%c. ; 2,727 ex Onward ; 450 ex Laura; 4,026 
ex Zingarella ; and 200 Triage on private terms. Of other kinds 
the sales are 275 bags St. Domingo at 19\c. cash ; 150 Laguayra 
at 2] @22c. ; a smali pdétcel Costa Rica at 22} c. ; 25 bbls. Jamaita 
at 20%. ; 150 mats Java at 25c. ; 100 bags Jamaica and 100 mats 
Ceylon on private terms, 


Corn.—The demand for Indian Corn the past week has been 
quite animated, but not without considerable irregularity and 
variableness. The changeable news from Europe, the fluctuations 
in freights, and advance in exchange, have been the chief causes 
of the variableness. Our stock is light, not exceeding 250,000 
bush., much of which is unsound ; but the supply in the coun- 
try is large. At the close, holders are firm. The sales of the 
week are 534,000 bush., and the receipts 406,726 bush. Barley 
Malt is firm and in fair request for the local trade, 9>@110c. 
Barley is in limited demand, and is quite heavy and nominal, 
64@67c. for State, and 67@70c. for Canadian. Oats have fluc- 
tuated rapidly, owing to the more active demand and break in 
the canal, and close with an upward tendency. Rye is less 
plenty and has improved. White Beans have improved and are 
- less plenty. Canada Peas are better and in demand at 76@32c. 


Corron.—There has been only a moderate business doing dur- 
ing the past week—both spinners and speculators holding off, 
awaiting the turn of affairs in the South. Prices are unchanged, 
Sales of 3,000 bales at 31@31 3¢c. for Middling Uplands and do. 
New Orleans and Texas, 

Fiour.—Since th's day week we have had a more active but 
variable market for Western and State Flour. The chanveable 
news from Europe, the flactuations in freights, and increased re- 
ceipts, have produced considerable irregularity and heaviness 
in the low and medium grades ; these have declined 15c. per dbl., 
and have sold quite freely at the concession ; and we find our ex- 
ports to Europe have greatly increased, and the shipments to the 
West Indies and South American markets have increased ; but 
notwithstanding this, our stock has increased considerably, and 
consists chiefly of Spring Wheat brands—much of it rejected 
State. A larger portion of the Flour arrived the past week is un- 
sound, more than hitherto, and this has restricted the purchases 
forexport. The demand for the provinces and the New England 
states has been good, but the local trade have not stocked them- 
selves very freely, preferring to wait later news from Europe. 
So much depends upon the weather in England and France the 
next ninety days, that much caution should be used. Trade 
brands have been better sustained than other kinds, are not plenty, 
and have sold readily. Canadian Flour has declined 15 to 20c. 
per bbl., and has been in limited demand, particularly the medium 
grades; these are comparatively plenty, and have sold at very ir- 
regular rates ; but trade brands have sold well at a slight reduc- 
tion. Southern Flour has attracted very litule attention, and 
common brands have declined. Family brands are not plenty, 
and have sold steadily at former prices. The stock of choice brands 
is light. The receipts of the week are 164,250 bbis., and the sales 
are 144,630 bbls. Rye Flour has been in fair demand and is un- 
changed. Corn Meal has sold steadily, chiefly for export, at for- 
mer prices. The stock is not large, but ample. 


Freiguts-—A good degree of activity has prevailed since our 
last, but at very irregular but advanced rates, as compared with 
our last. Vessels have become scarce, and s#ill higher rates 
appear probable. We quote, to Liverpool, Flour, 2/744 @2/9; 
Wheat, 9%d.@10%d. ; Corn, 8%d.@94d.; and Heavy Goods, 
25/@ 82/6 ; to London, Flour, 2/9@3/; Wheat, 10d.@10\4d.; and 
Heavy Goods, 27/6@35/ ; to direct ports, 10% @11d. per 60 Ibs. ; 
and Cork, for orders, 12d. 

Lata have been quite active and close firmly. Sales of 
1,750,000 Eastern at $1 15@$i 20, cash and 3 mos., mainly at the 
latter rate, usual time. 

Limt.—Common Rockland hag been in fair demand ; sales of 
2,500 bbls. at 60c. Lump is rather quiet yet firm; sales of 900 
bbls. at €0c. 

Lumprr.—Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber are in light sapply, 
ané are in fair demand at $11 50 to $12 50 by the cargo. 
Mo.asszs.—There has been a very fair inquiry from the trade, 
and prices are steady. Sales of 1,200 hhds. Porto Rico at 30@ 
39c. ; 6CO hhds, Cuba Muscovado at 25@32c. ; 250 do. St. Croix 
at 33c. ; 100 hhds, Nuevitas at 33@35c. ; 75 hhds, Clayed Cuba at 
23c. ; and two cargoes— about ] ,000 hhds.—Clayed Cuba for refin- 
ing on private terms ; sales at auction of 100 hhds, Porto Rico 
at 313) @35c., cash, 

Navat Stores have ruled quiet for the want of stock, but 
prices generally are quite firm, except Spirits Turpentine, which 
is unsettled at the close, in view of an auction sale of contraband 
by the Government ; very little of any description, however, can 
be obtained short of our extreme figures. 

O1s.—The large movement in Crude and Whale last week 
mainly for export has imparted buoyancy to the market, but there 
is less activity at the advance ; sales of 2,400 bbls. at 47} to Sic. 
for fair to choice. Crude Sperm is quiet and unsettled ; sales of 
1,100 bbls, inferior to prime at $1 to $1 30. Other descriptions 
sell slowly at quoted rates, 

Provisions.—Our Pork market the past week has been much 
depressed; the arrivals have continued liberal, which added 
to our previous large stock, has increased the desire to realize, at 
a further concession of 12% @37%c. per bbl. There is more dis- 
position shewn to purchase for investment, the extremely low 
prices tempting buyers. 

Prime Mess has been greatly neglected, and with fair arrivals 
and unfavorable news from Europe, prices are lower and quite 
nominal at the close. 

Tierce Beef has also been without any inquiry, and in absence of 
business to give character to the market, we omit quotations as 
quite nominal. 

Bacon has been in very limited request, hardly enough has been 
passing in it to fix its market value, and our quotations are but 
little guide. 

Cut Meats have been much depressed ; the demand for export 
has ceased, and the market is lower and closes quite heavy, espe- 
cially for Pickled ; the stock is large. 

Lard has been in brisk demand for the West Indies, the Conti- 
nent, etc., and with moderate arrivals prices have slightly im- 
proved ; Prime Kettle Rendered has been the most salable, and is 
less plenty at the close. 

Butter has arrived quite freely, is rather easier and salable 
for export at the concession ; the greater firmness in freights has 
checked business; the prospec: is highly favorable for a larger 
make than last year. 

Cheese has attracted more attenti-n, and is easier ; the supply 
is larger, and the quality fully equal to last year. 
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140 bales Havana, mostly at 46c. 
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S&veaRs.—The demand has been fair, mainly to supply the im- 
mediate wants of the trade, and prices are steady at 6% to 6%c. 
Sales of 3,500 hhds. Cuba at 6% to &€., tne 
latter for Choice ; 600 do. Porto Rico at 7% to 8c. ; 349 bbls, St. 
Croix at 7 %c. ; 50 tes. English Island at 7c ; 1,023 boxes Havana 
at 65% to Sc. ; and 7 hhds. Melado at 4% to §c., 4 months. Refined 
are quiet at 10% to 10c for Powdered, Granulated, and Crashed. 

Tonaecco.—There has been very little doing in Kentucky, the 
views of holders being above those of buyers. Seedleaf sells 
moderately for consumption. The transactions embrace some 200 
hhds. Kentucky at 9@17o. ; 15@ cases Seedleaf at 86 @12c. ; and 


Wneat.—We have had quite an active Wheat market the 
past week, but a variable one, caused by the changeable news 
from Europe, the fluctuations in exchange and in freights, to- 
gether with the occurrence of a break in the Erie Canal, The 
character of the news from Europe to hand shortly after our last 
issue, was such as to greatly stimulate the inquiry for export as 
well as for milling ; this, however, was soon restricted by 
decided reaction in freights, and later less favorable news from 
Europe, and also by a farther rapid advance in the rates of 
freight. The break in the canal at the close of last week, which 
detained the boats three or four days, will greatig limit the busi- 
ness of the week, and prices close with an upward tendency—the 
pressing wants of shippers te complete their cargoes giving 
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Calicoes, bine...— nom 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a— 15 
Br. Drills....... — 12%a— 15 
Kent. J —_—— ae— 
Satinets........— —- a— 
Cheeks, 4-4..... nom, 
Cot. Os.So. No. 1 nom, 
Oot. Os.So. No. 2 nom, 
Cot. Batts...... nom, 
Cot. Yn. 5al2RB nom, 
Cot. Yn. 14a20 nom, 


Cot. Yn. 20& Upp pem 


DRUGS AND 

Alchohol @ gal..— 50 a— 56 
Aloes @B...... — 9 a— 16 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 
Bc 00 cecceced —— a— 2 


Ant’y, reg. cash.— 133a— 14 
Argols, refined..— 29 
Arsenic, powr..— 3%a— — 
Assefatida 


exces — 30 a— 40 
Balsam Capiva.— 40 a— 50 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— 70 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a 1 30 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 
Berries Turk....— — a— — 
Bi-Carb, Soda...— 4%a— — 
Borax, refined..— 154a— 16 
Brimstone rl....— — a— 3 
Brimstone flor..— 4a— — 
Brimstone ® tun— — a4l1 00 
Camphor cr ® B— 52%a— 5 
Camphor ref....— — a— 
Cantharides.... 100 a1 12% 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 16 
amons..... 225 «—— 
Castor Oil in bls 
@ gal....... 145 al 47% 
Castor Oil, E.I—1 45 a 1 47% 
Chamomile, Fl..— 30 a— 35 
Chlorate Pota...— 30 a— 37% 
Cochineal Hs...— 80 a— 85 
Copperas Am...— — 4125 
Crem Tar @ b..— 37 a— — 
Cubebs E. — Ww a— 42% 
tiedkendines — 7 a— 7 
Epsom Salts —-— a 2% 
Gamboge....... —— a— 2% 
G@’m Arabicsorte— 15 a— 16 
G@’m Arabic pk’d— 19 a— 35 
Gum Benzoin...—_ — a— 56% 
Gum Myrh,E.1— 10 a— 25 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 
Gum Trag, st...— 14 a— 37 
Gum Trag, fi....— 70 a— & 
Hyd. Pota. En 
_ ar a2 50 
I uanha Br. 275 a— — 
REP Se000e cons a— — 
Lac Dye........ —15 a— W& 
Licorice Paste...— 18 a— 34 
Madder Dutch..— 12 a— 12% 
Madder Fr.....—— a— 11 
Manna small 
- sd Sila a— 37% 
anna 
- iene s a }4 
utg’lls bl. Alep— a— 
Oil Bergamot... 325 @ 3 
Oil Cassia...... 300 a3 
Oil Lemon...... 250 a2 
Oil Pepperrsint. 225 «@ 2 
Oil Orange...... 175 a1 8&7 
Opium Tarkey.. 5 25 a— — 
Oxalic Acid 21 @« — 
Phosp! — 9 a— — 
Pruss. Potash...— 25 @— 26 
Quicksilver, .... — 45 a— 50 
Rhubarb Chi....— 75 a-—- 80 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 
Ammoniac..— 9 a— 9% 
Soda 163 a— — 


Senna, — 7 all 
Senna, Alex — 15 e— 18 
Bhellac........« — 60 a— 65 
Soda Ash 808 ct— 2a— 25; 
—— Lead W..— 12 a— 13 
Sulph. Quin 250 «2 52% 
Tartaric Acid...— 57 a— 57 
Verdigris....... — 20 a— 23 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 9% 
FEATHERS——Dorr : 30 ® cx. 
L.'Geese, @B...— 40 a— 42 
Tennessee ...... _— @ — 
FISH—Dory: Mackerel, 


ey $1; Salmon, 
other Pickled, $1 50 @® bbl. 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked, 
or Dried, in smaller packages, 
B 100 Bb. Product of 
British N. A. Colonies, razz. 
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Hemlock,dam..— 10 «— 
%|LIME—Dory: 10 @ ot. ad val 
Rockland com..— 60 a— 
Lum 


Clinch — 4%a— 
NAVAL STORES—Dorr: 8 


ual, @D.... 
Sheet,En.& Am.— 3X%a— 5 


+150 do. Mediterranean at 5 60 
; 50 do. Washed Smyna at less a 
pratt Sate pg ey fornia at 20@28c., 6 months ; 
10,000 Bs. Limed private terms. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
ASHES—Dvrr: 10 ot. ad 
~ ae os 
Pot, ist agt 100% 5 75, a 5 Sly 00 
CANDLES “Dorr: 40. @ Dace v 
Sperm, BB — — o— 28 |8.G. & B Ayres = 
—_ =F $ ea..— se— 22 
do. 4k M’y— — a— Do. do. gr.s.0.— 10 e— }} 
AdaaPtine Stax 15, 2210 8 e186 
— eo -_ 
COAL—Dourr : 50c.@%1 ® tun. pak tg 
Liv. Orr'l Peh’n— — @—— | Maracaibo, s&d.— 14% e— 16 
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THE NATION’S OPPOR! 


A THEME FOR INDEPENDENC 
BY HORACE GREELE 














For.the past eighty-six years of o 
istence, the legalization of Human 
country hes been our standing 
chronic weakness, and our greatest 
lieanism has been shamed and liber 
subjecied to unjust discredit, becai 
grant. contradiction between our fun 
ciples and what were accounted 
practices. The champions of mona 
ogists of venerable injustice and 
abuse, who from time to time came 
spy Out the nakedness of the lan 
feund much food for detraction in t 
of our manners, the vulgarity of o 
rudeness of our ways of living, settle 
the one flagrant, undeniable blot of | 
theme of their fiercest and most dat 
tives. “Why, look here, laborers 
they would forcibly say, “in that b 
liberty and equality across the Atl 
husbands and fathers put up on the 
and sold into eternal separation fro: 
and children; we saw men maimed 
refusing to work all their lives fo1 
saw sons sold into exile to fill th 
pamper the vicious appetites of t! 
fathers: How do you like such libs 
ity as that?” And, while we of t! 
could plausibly urge that we had ; 
ery to the extent of our power, our | 
damaged by the faci that the Fede 
wherein the authority of the Nation 
and complete, was a slave-mart, an 
treasure and blood had repeatedly 
to extend the area and increase the pc 
Bondage. 

At length, a great opportunity h 
wickedness of Man overruled by 1 
God, been vouchsafed us. Slavery 
and rushed to arms to divide a 
Republic. It is to-day waging dea 
the very existence of the Nation. 
recently a barrier to any action on © 
to universal freedom is rightful; 
longer. Slavery fighting to destroy 
forfeited the guaranties of tolerance 
which were plausibly invoked by ! 
within and sustaining the Union. | 
a guest or trusted inmate of a h 
attempting to rob and fire the mansi 
and protects him, renders himself 1i 
diate and unceremonious expulsion. 

During the eighty-six years of 
independent existence, nearly the 1 
world has been purged of the crime 
making merchandise of human being: 
Europe, indeed, it had previously 
genial influences of Christianity a1 
Russia and Turkey in the far East 2 
this hateful remnant of a darker an 
ous age. But America, from La 
Kennebec, vied with Asia and A! 
versality and the cruelty of her boi 
the seeds had been planted here 
bhimeelf, and which, after destr 
Aboriginal tribes of the West Indic 
upon the hardier, more indurated ch 
the double force of lust of Power an 
When the united colonies first decla 
a Nation, Slavery raged and reignec 
nent wherever frightful sterility or 
not absolutely forbid. Now, a yf 
these States, two Spanish islands, a 
of Brazil, are cursed by its hat 
Even European conservatism of 1 
type cannot endure its crying e 
wrongs: The vast Empire of Ri 
nearly half of Europe and Asia, with 
slice of America, is just shaking 
Turkey in Europe has recently softe 
and will soon be free of what is left 
through revolution and carnage ; 
and Denmark by more peaceful and 
have utterly extirpated the scourge, : 
virtually done. Spain in two o' 
islands, Brazil, and our Southern § 
sole remains of that legalized robbe 
sion of the weak and benighted wl 
Declaration of Independence was pu 
nearly every civilized portion of our 

Can the revolution stop here? 
that Slavery is to win a signal tri 
within or over the Union, in the iss 
ent struggle, and thus set back the 
dial of Human Progress ? 

Vain is the weak and cowardly 
abdicates Duty under a pretense of b: 
God will doubtless cause Slavery, 
evil, to wither and perish at the pr 
that time will be sooner or later as 
true or false to our own responsib 
prove undeserving the honor of riddi 
of its most gigantic and scandalous c 
tion will be raised up who will profi 
ancy and correct our errors. Bat o 
once lost, will not return. If we: 
the chance proffered us by the pres 

ers’ Rebellion to say that Slavery i 
shall cease to exist, it is not probab 
will be presented to this generation. 

There are those who honestly sa 
gety abolish Slavery, but we 1 

nion.” Ah, friends! did you neve 
who would save their lives yet los 
all wo Unionists but the courage to 
right, we should surely save the U; 
timidity, and hesitation, and lack « 
might of Justice, that seriously end 
our Government in November, 18¢ 
hands of a President and Cabinet re: 
and ‘act up to the truth that Rebellix 
Obligations of the loyal to the reb. 
fair notice—' Every State that prot 
from the Union forfeits thereby al 
respect for her Slavery on the part. 
there would have been no serious s 
slaveholders would have shrunk fi 
deadly hazard their most cherished p 
they believed the loya! States would 
daré'to take issue with Slevery,and | 
ruin. 

The past cannot be recalled. 
beacons to warn us of peril and | 
disaster. If we will consent to be ts 
well; if not, the chastisement of ow 
to sh our children. If, on! 
new at hand, the loyal people of tl 

together in their severa! 
the Deelaration of Indeper 
to make its. fundamental principle 


their path evermore, thus procl: 
yut the land to all the inhal 

pe bn ewer suppre 
icidal at onc 
which is the fife dane Nation a 
whieh would fain be ite death, that 
grave We persi 






